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SOCIALIST PRESS 














the decades past, necessary as its work. has been, the 
greater task and need lie ahead of us. 

Scan the records of journalism and you will not find such a 
Story of continuous battling against heart-breaking odds as you 
will find in the story of Socialist newspaperdom. Old-timers 
will shake their heads in admiration of the brave muckraking 
days when Upton Sinclair, Lincoln Steffens and the others bared 
the accumulating filth of capitalism. Western readers will re- 
call Fremont Older’s bitter struggle with the grafters who had 
sacked San Francisco. Some will hark back further and tell of 
the dim days when the Oil City Derrick fought a brilliant but 
necessarily futile fight against the trustifying of the oil industry. 

Take any of the long-established daily papers of the country 
and you will find that at some time or other it engaged in at least 
one good fight. In almost all cases, however, the crusading 
spirit has been a temporary lapse from an otherwise “safe and 
sane” position. Crusading is not good business. And business 
is the sole reason for the publication of newspapers. 

For this reas~ ‘and for others, some obvious and others more 
subtle, one crusades in the 25 years of a newspapet’s ex- 


(‘ean as the record‘of the Socialist press has been in 


istenc\ \d-line newspaper can afford. 

Com, ,o \the record of the Socialist press. The So- 
cialist 1 4 ‘@ born out of the desire of justice-loving 
workingry \s* en for a voice. It is flesh and blood of the 


0 crusade is its only reason for existence. 
imes” and bad, the Socialist newspaper 
the “respectable” journals of capitalism 
te the timid liberal papers avert their 
ven—there the Socialist press springs 
sacre, a Tom Mooney or Saco and 

\ strike or the threat of imperialism 
to loot its weak va «ig nations, the Socialist press is al- 
ways to be founc s post. 

Not only that,#edoes not sit idly, filling its columns with tripe 
and filthy scandal, in times when all appears to be tranquil on 
the surface. The Socialist press does not wait for a war to en- 
velop the nation before it carries on its propaganda laying bare 
the true causes of war. The Socialist journal does not wait for 
the suffering and brutality of a strike to break forth before it 
points out its salient truths. 

That is the record of the Socialist press. It opposes war, dur- 
ing peace time as well as during war time. It works for indus- 
trial peace and justice during strikes as well as during compara- 
tive peace. 

Despite this record of achievement, a record of continuous 
crusading, the Socialist press has not yet accomplished its great- 
est purpose. For years it has been on the-side-lines, pointing 
out with satire, art, polemic and news stories the shortcomings of 
capitalism. That part of its work has been crowned with suc- 
cess. 

Everywhere today capitalism is in the scales. It is being ques- 
tioned. Under the pressure of its revealed shortcomings, it ‘is 
undergoing reorganizations; new tactics are being applied to 
keep the failing giant alive. It is in this period of reorganiza- 
tion that the Socialist press will meet its greatest trial. We 
must now supplant criticism with construction. We must at all 
times be attuned to the changing social, economic and political 
alignments. And now, as in the years past, we must intelli- 
gentl; apply the Socialist solutions. 

Here is a truly Herculean task. It calls for a movement which 
must have a powerful and authoritative newspaper. Such a 
newspaper The New Leader, with the aid of its readers, will 
endeavor to become. 

) And just when this important task is to be undertaken, The 
New Leader, the outstanding achievement: in Socialist: periodi- 
cals, finds itself in a precarious financial condition. As a result it 
has been compelled to appéal to its readers for help so that a suffi- 
cient fund may be raised to take care of its weekly deficit and 
to give it the means to carry through plans for an increased cir- 
culation. We feel that as our readers will realize the strain 
under which we have labored for the last three years and the 
difficulties ahead of us this year, they will not allow our appeal 
to go by unheeded. 

Some have answered, and thanks to them we were able to re- 
port a total of $795, as you will see from the contributions ac- 
knowledged below. It,is small considering the large circle of 
friends and the service which The New Leader has rendered. 
How much can you contribute to this fund? 

What is your answer? 

The following contributions have been received this week. 
The record is not as good as on previous weeks, but we hope 
that as soon as our readers will appreciate our great need just 
now they will contribute to the best of their abilities: 

Chester C. Platt, St. Peters- Edward Perkins Clarke, Troy 
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N. Y. Meeting to Oppose 


opinion will 
to intervention in 


in a mass meeting at the Lyric theatre, | listed are: Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, 


Intervention in Mexico 





Citizens of every shade of political; Survey; Mrs. Gordon Norrie, Mrs za-| 


express their opposition | aprton Parsons, John Nevin Sayre. 
7 Names of those endorsing the meet- 
Mexico and China|. a oheap ; & 
ing are coming in hourly. Already | 


42nd street west of Broadway, on Sun-/} Samuel M. Gavert, A. Castro, August | 


day, Jan. 30, at 3:30 p.m. 

The 
Thomas, Hubert C. Herring, leader of | erman, 
the American 
from Mexico, Dr. Stephen 8S. Wise, and | Raymond B. Fosdick, Wm. Floyd, Har- 


| Claessens, S. E. Beardsley, J. M.! 
Norman } Budish, Louis Budenz, Abraham Beck- | 
Mrs. F. C. Affeld, ZJr., Max | 
back Danish, S. A. DeWitt, Robert Dunn, | 


speakers will be: 


delegation just 


James Henry. Dr. W, Russell Bowie, | old A. Hatch, A. Held, Morris Hill- 


rector of Grace Church, will preside. | quit, 

The following demands will be urged |Guy Inman, Rev. John H. Lathrop, Mrs. | 
at the meeting: 
of recognition of Mexico, no lifting of 
embargo on arms, arbitration of legiti-| J. Muste, Kirby Page, Rev. Karl Rei; 
mate differences which may arise. 
Withdrawal of the marines from Nic- 
aragua, unless by mutual consent they 
may 


John Haynes Holmes, Samuel | 


No withdrawal; H. G. Leach, Eddie Levinson, H. E. 
Luccock, Rabbi Alexander Lyons, A. 


(1) 


(2) | land, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Pro- 
| fessor James T. Shotwell, Rev. S. M. 
| Shoemaker, Jr., of Calvary Church, | 
Rev. Ralph W. Sockman of Madison | 


perform temporary police duty | 





| munist papers and elsewhere that the 
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U.S. Financing DeLaHuerta | 
gainst Calles 











‘Shall We Fight for 
Doheny and Teapot 
Dome Oil Magnates? 


In its issue of January 25 the 
New York Evening Post pub- 
lished a story sent from Mexico 
by George Barr Baker. The 
correspondent has made a _thor- 
ough investigation of the oil 
companies and their hoMings in 
Mexico and the following is a 
digest of his findings: 

There are approximately 28,- 
500,000 acres of oil lands on 
which rights were acquired be- 
fore May 1, 1917. This is the 
total acreage about which there 
. is any dispute. The rights to, 

the acreage are held ty &€6 for- 

eign oil companies 

Of these 666 foreign oil com- 

panies, all but 22 have obeyed 

the law by applying for a “con- 

firmatory concession.” The 22 

companies which have thus far 

refused to obey the law claim 
rights on about 1,600,000 acres, 
less than 6 per cent of the total. 

Of these 1,600,000 acres, 750,- 
000 acres, or over 46 per cent are 
owned by a company in which 
Edward L. Doheny has a large 
interest. 

Shall Mexico be bullied and 
her villages’ possibly reduced to 
ashes, her people driven into the 
mountains, solely to serve a tiny 
fraction of our oil magnates, 
chiefly Doheny, Sinclair and their 
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BERGER CHARGES 
PLOT IS IN 
MAKINS 


3 
—_ 


Accuses Government of 
Planning Assistance 
by Withdrawing Rec- 
ognition 





| By a New Leader: Correspondent 


AS HIN GT O N.—That 
W the United States is groom- 
ing De La Huerta for a drive 
against President Callies fo Mexico is 
the charge made in Congress by Rep- 
resentative Victor L. Berger, Socialist 
of Wisconsin. 
Congressman Berger stated posi- 


tively that American financial inter- 
ests, with the assistance of the Cool- 











ter-revolution against Calles, whose 
insistence on enforcement of the Mex- 
ican oi] decree has alarmed the Amer- 
ican oil interests. 

Arrangements have already heen 
completed, the Congressman alleged, 
in Washington, in Los Angeles and in 
El Paso for the De La H@erta revolt. 
According to the plan President 
Coolidge will (probably aftr Congress 
adjourns) find a _pretex , for with- 
drawing recognition of thaCalles gov- 


idge administration, have already 

formulated plans which are to mate- T 

ialize in an American-financed coun. | qiith St 
west 
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LEWIS IN SADDLE 
AT CONVENTION 
OF MINERS 


——— 


Labor Party Goes Down 
to Defeat in Indian- 
apolis — Brophy Un- 
der Fire 

















NDIANAPOLIS. — The 


program, which included the for- 


Insurgent 


mation of a labor party in the} 
United States was defeated at a lively 
session of the biennial convention of | 
the United Mine Workers. Administra- | 
tion leaders, replying to their ene | 
| 
| 
| 


, 


nents who accused them of “packing” 
the convention, asserted that some of 
the enemies of the union have waged 
their opposition campaign with money 
obtained from Russia, with 
money from detective agencies and 
that others were financed by non- 
union operators. 
John Brophy, President of District 
2 in central Pennsylvania, bore the 
brunt of the Administration's attack 
on the floor. Mr. Brophy, leader of 
the insurgents in the convention, who 
was defeated when he ran recently 
for President against John L. Lewis, 
sought to show that the Administra- 
tion policy was responsible for the 
fact that non-union miners are pro- 
ducing 65 per cent of the nation’s 
soft coal tonnage as against a prev- 
ious non-union production of 30 per 
cent. | 
Philip Murray, International Vice- | 
President, and other officers scored 
Brophy’s assertions that the union was 
in bad shape and said it was in ex- 
cellent, condition. The assertion of 
Mr. Brophy that the union had de- 
serted non-union men in the Connells- 
ville region who joined the 1922 strike 
was declared a falsehood by Mr. Mur- | 
ray, who said that “the campaign of | 
villification conducted by W. Z. Fos- 
ter and Bill Dunne in that district 
was responsible for the failure of the 
union to hold the Connellsville region. 
Mr. Lewis resented what he termed 
the “infamous lie” stated in Com- 


some 




















failure to tabulate the 1924 returns 


was due to the fact that “we stole | 








wins he will call a convention 


| page 3 of this issue.) 


| sistance to the employers by persecu- 


dent 
| tong, have to come to terms; in fact, 
}one of the strike leaders believes that | 
a movement is 
| ployers’ association, where about fifty | 


manufacturers will 


| Important Meeting of the 
Central Trades Council 


ernment, 

This will be De La Hy Se: 1 1. 
He wil! attenmt»to o¢atarow Gat 
with a mercenary army which, he is 
building up, If De La Huerta en- 
counters difficulties, American aid will 
come in the “neutralization” by U. S. 
Marines of Tampico, Vera Cruz and 
other strategic points, pane ea 
ly with the withdrawal of recognition, 
the United States will also lift the 
embargo on arms as far as the in- 
surgents are concerned. 

By backing De La Huerta the Amer- 
ican interests expect to win the abro- 
gation:of the oil and land laws which 




















have been such 2 menace to their ex- 
ploitation of Mexico. As soon as their 





which will do the bidding of the 
American interests. 


(See text of Berger’s speech on 


PLAN NATIONAL 
MOVEMENT 





CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE SEE 
MAYOR ON BEHALF OF 








STRIKING BOX MAKERS | Farmer-Labor Party to 


Convene Regional 


Confab in the West) 





A committee headed by Louis Mar- 
shall and R. Fulton Cutting will speak 
to Mayor Walker on behalf of the 
striking boxworkers. 

The paper boxworkers are now out 
for the past seventeen weeks. The em- 
ployers stubbornly refuse to negotiate 
terms with the union. Various efforts | 
to bring about a settlement by promi- | 
nent people in the community were un- 
successful, as the employers stubbornly 
refuse. : 

A citizens’ committee of one hundred | 





By Nathan Fine 


845 Johnson 
for Governor, elected two Congress- 
men and sent about sixty senators and 


votes for Magnus 





was formed recently, headed by Dr. | —who were seeking to destroy the 
Bilikopf, for the purpose of bringing | unity of the movement, to use it ~ | 
about a settlement. All efforts thus|the old parties, and who open!y de- 

serted during the last election. Again, 


far having failed, a smaller committee, | 
mentioned above, will see the Mayor | 


and lay the matter before him. They | ¥@'Y- 
will also point out the fact that the definite understanding and statement! 
Police Department is rendering all as- | Of the purposes of the movement and 


to consider plans for its further de- 


| opment, as well as adopt a legis- 
the strikers | velopm : 


While the workers feel 
that the employers 


act lative program, the party, 
| Labor Association which runs it, the 
| State Federation of Labor, the railroad 
brotherhoods, the farmers’ organiza- 
| tions and the leading elected officials, 
for a state-wide con- 


confi- 


before 


fully 


will, 


afoot within the em- 8 
}sent out @ cali 

erence of the 
and | fer 


| This conference met on January 17 and 


farmer-labor 


break away 








settle with the union. | os } — l t 
The strikers in the meantime need | !2 12 St. Paul, with over 200 delegates, 
oD ae gabe | . a3. | among whom were the leaders of labor 
| assistance. Organizations and individ- | & a oy 
luais are urged to send eld for the |88* *smer. movement of the stem 
| us a irgec > gs or th nae . , Se- 
| in , ms foal W. E. McEwen, edit the Duluth 
strikers and their famlies at 701 . : ; . oleamk 
| Broadway | Labor World, and the manager of the 
4 “i llast campaign of the party, was per- 
$$. | 1 . | 
}manent chairman, and H. G. Teigan 





Was secretary 
| The chairman pointed out that of 





pending a peaceful election. (3) The | Avenue Methodist Church, A. I. Ship-/ the election three years ago.” He the 87 counties in the state the Far- 
sueanee 0a ete + el se + wa Aah, tongue yg meng Rose | said that the publication of the tabu- The Central Trades and Labor nentaber Party w asc ganized in less 
nations based ~ Coligbciaindal. 3- | viadeck "Lillia: "wala us an C. | jated election list in 1924 was delayed | Council of New York City has issued | than 25. He paid a tribute to United} 
vestigation of American iavestments | worth Wood Max Suche - Hollings-| by the international officers because |® special invitation of the members | States Senator Henrik Shipstead, 
and concessions, as recommended —] . — =e they did not feel like depriving the} Of the trade unions to attend the next | ejected on the Farmer-Labor Party 
the Wheeler resolution. This , 9 hungry West Virginia strikers of any meeting in Beethoven Hall, 210 East | ticket, and to Magnus Johnson. He! 

may ap Label Trades Want Beer funds which might help them in their} 5th street, on the evening of Feb- | spoke optimistically of the party’s| 


ply to China also. 
Dr. J. Howard Melish, rector of Holy | 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn, is chairman 


of 


other members are Fannia Cohn, sec- | 
retary International Garment Workers’ 
Union; 


WASHINGTON. — Modification of 
the Volstead Act to permit manufac- 
ture of light wines and beer was en-/'| 
dorsed by the executive board of the 
Union Label Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
session at Washington heedquarters. 


the organizing committee. The 











Paul U. Kellogg, editor The 


struggle. | 


“A tabulated list of the votes at the | f 
ast election will be printed,” he con- | t 


tinued, “because we have the money 
to spare and because 
do it John Brophy and all his slimy 


if we did not 


(Continued on page 2) 


ruary 3. 


ing the character of a mass meeting, | Jast. 
although it will be a regular meet- | long discussions but the decisions were 
ing of the delegates. | 


A special order of business | prospects. 
To Build the Farmer-Labor Party 
The organization committee—per- 
haps the most important—reported 
Inside the committee there were | 


or the delegates will be a considera- 
ion of injunctions. 
The intention is to give the meet- 


(Continued on page 2) 


LTHOUGH the Farmer-Labor | 
Party of Minnesota polled 266,- 


representatives to the state legislature, | 
there were elements—not Communists | 


| the legislative sessions began in Jan- | 
In order to hammer out a very | 


the Farmer- | 


forces. | 


| these 


MINN. LABORITES BRITISH LABOR 


FIGHTS WAR 
ON CHINA 


Asks Both Sides to Re- 
main Cool While 
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TIMELY 








_ TOPICS 











By Norman Thomas 


HE lover of peace and decency 
T who sets out to cast up our na- 
tional accounts as they stand 
today 
liabilities with regard to the preserva- 
tion of peace. 

As assets we have the overwhelm- 
ing popular objection to war. A vote 
taken by 25 Scripps-Howard papers 
throughout the country showed ia a 
few days a vote of 60 to 1 against war. 
The Senate has unanimously endorsed 
arbitration. The American Federation 
of Labor has taken a clear stand 
against intervention, which is the more 
admirable because many of its highest 
officials are Roman Catholics. And 
Roman Catholics have some reason 
not to love the Calles government. The 
Roman Catholic Bishops are officially 
on record against intervention and the 
Protestant churches have taken a more 
positive stand for abritration than on 
any question in recent years. At first 
sight it would seem that all danger 
was over, but before we reach that 
pleasant conclusion let us look at the 
liabilities. These are, to put it brieffy, 
Calvin Coolidge, President of the 
United States; Frank Kellogg, Secre- 
tary of "Stakes tremenddisly powerfin 
ar.d very ruthless financial interests 
which know what they want all the 
time; a public opinion which is un- 
stable and does not always know what 
it wants—a situation in Mexico itself 
charged with dynamite, and no general 
constructive anti-imperialist policy in 
the United States. 

President Coolidge ca@hnot declare 
war, but he can create a situation, 
especially after Congress adjourns, 
which is equivalent to war. Cautious 
Calvin is no man on horseback and 
probably covets no military glory. But 
as the artist loves beauty. the scientist 
| truth, so does Calvin Coolidge love the 
private property. He re- 
spects the sacredness of contract as 
other men have revered human lib- 
erty. It is probably the ruling convic- 
tion in his narrow little mind. In sup- 
port of this conviction he has already 
balked against arbitration of specific 
grievances in Mexico. He has not 
budged at all in his stand on Nica- 
ragua. It would be the easiest thing 
in the world under these circumstances 
for him to drift into a situation which 
would mean war. Then on the field of 
international politics he might try to 





concept of 





. . 
Treaties Are Revised 
_ é 
ONDON.—The British Labor Party | 
| opposes war with China. It also} 


opposes the military and naval | 
| 
there by | 





|} demonstration being made 


| Britain and demands the recognition 
of the Cantonese Government by Brit- 
| ain. 
At a meeting here the Joint Council, 
representing the General Council of the 
Trade Union Congress, the National 
Executive Committee of the Labor 
Party and the Executive Committee of 
Parliamentary Labor Party, ap- | 
pointed a delegation to visit the For- 
eign Secretary, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, and present their views on China. 
The Council adopted unanimously 
the following resolution: 
“The Labor movement deplores the 
(Continued on page 2) | 





the 


strike such an attitude as he once 
struck so successfully in dealing with 
the Boston police. The danger that 
something of this sort will happen is 
greatly increased by the hopeless in- 
competency of the frightened Mr. Kel- 
logs, who sees Bolsheviks behind every 
bush. Meanwhile always at work are 
certain powerful interests, and per- 
haps certain K. of C. Roman Catholic 
not hesitate to 


extremists who may 


| stir up a situation in Mexico in which 


would be aroused on both 
the border so strong that a 
Kellogg would have 


passions 
sides of 


Coolidge or a 


| neither the capacity nor dcsire to con- 


trol them. The only d@fense against 
this is an alert and informed public 
|opinion which will insist nét merely 


on no intervention in Mexico, but a 
reconsideration of our whole itmperial- 
(Continued on. page 9) 





500 Unorganized White Goods Workers 


In Paterson Strike 


Against Wage Slash 





Five hundred workers, employed by | 
Garfinkle & Ritter, 
Paterson, N. J., spontaneously walked 


the firm of of | 


out, declaring a strike when an at- 


| tempt was made to reduce their wages. | 


Although the wages and conditions| 
workers have been employed 
under were miserably poor, previous 
attempts on the part of the White 


Goods Workers’ Union, Local 62, to 
organize were unsuccessful until the | 
firm last week announced that the! 


| present wages, which vary from $8 to 


$15 a week, would be cut nearly in} 
half. | 
On Monday, January 17, when the| 


| Proposed wage slash was announced,|in charge of the strike 
' . 

| sbout fifty girls and women of one/| ment issued to a New Leader reporter 
| department walked out, and held a/he points out that 


meeting at the Y. W. C. A. A com- 


enthusiastic 


mittee was elected that called upon /| The 


Workers to help organize the rest of 
the workers in the factory. The work- 
ers placed in touch with 
the International Ladies’ nent 
Workers’ Union, who immediate nt 
organizers and in quick time organized 
the entire plant 

The Women’s Trade League 
is lending efforts in this strike, 
having sent out one of its organizers 
to assist in the conduct of the strike, 
The workers are now demanding rec- 
ognition of the union, an increase in 
Wages andar on in hours. Vice 
President Abraham 
L. G. W. U., a anager of the New 
York White Goods Workers’® Union, is 
In a state- 


were soon 






se 


Union 


its 








Snyder, of the I. 





the workers are 
and are 


confident 





feel 





the officers of the Associated Silk | just demands. 





would find certain assets and _ 
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O d for Oil” 
Socialist Slogan; 
Calles Is Defended 


- 


_ET Mexico alone; recall the Marines from Nicaragua; abandon 


the recent imperialistic policy of the United S 


leads this country to war. 
an emer; 


Rand 1, 7 East 


s béfore it 


hese were the de s made at 


cy meeting of the New York City Socialists held at the 
ifteenth street. 


Speakers, including Norman 


Thomas, Judge Jacob Panken and James Oneal, urged American 


workers to beware of reports that the 


eee sitystion is in any way re- 


lMeved by Senator Robinson's arbitra- 


‘tin resolution ér Secretary Kelloge’s 
announcement that this country is 


willing to arbitrate differences with 
Mexico. “On all hands there is an ob- 
vious tendency to soft-pedal the sever- 
ity of the present situation,” said Nor- 


“man Thomas, “but, if anything, it its 
more menacing to peace than ever be- 


fore.” 

At the close of the upoting the fol- 
léwing statement giving the Socialist 
position on this country’s rélation to 
the Latin countries was issued: 

“The Socialist Party of New York 

City calls upon all those who work 

with hand or brain to resist to the 

utmost the attempts of a small 
group of capitalist investors in 

Latin America to plunge this coun- 

try into disgraceful warfare with 

its weaker neighbors to the south. 

The Administration's menacing at- 

titude towards little Nicaragua and 

the Labor govérnment of Mexico 
is but the logical outcome of a pol- 

icy of brazen imperialism as vi- 

cious as any pursued by overseas 

empires. In furthering this policy 
the Democratic party is equally as 
guilty as the Republican. The 
present lack of any effective oppo- 
sition on the part of the Demo- 
¢erats to the ruthlessness of Calvin 

Coolidge and his flunkey in the 

State Departmént is evidence that 

both old parties are resolved to 

obey the dictates of those Ameri-- 
can investors in foreign securities 
who contribute the bulk of the 
campaign expenses with unbiased 
generosity. 
The Trade Figures 

“A thousand and one reasons 
have been given by the Official 

Spokesman and the bewildered old 

gentleman in the State Department 

for the presence of our Marines in 

Nicaragua and the bearing of our 

teeth at the Mexican government. 

All the talk of religious persecu- 

tion, seizure of American property, 

mythical canals, Bolshevism and 
the rest comes at length to this— 
“The latest figures for American 
investment in Mexico place them. 
at some one billion and a half dol- 
jars. Over 70 per cent. of the for- 
eign trade of Nicaragua is con« 
ducted with the United States. 
“The latest figures issued’ semi- 
officially by the Department of 

_Commerce show the present rela- 

tive importance of our various in- 

terests in Mexico to be as follows: 


*Government bonds 
Railroads 
Mining and smelting 
: Oil lands and refineries 
‘Manufacturing : 
Wholezale and_retail stores.. 50,000,000 
lantetions an® timber 
Banks, telephones and tele- 
» sraph companies, light and 
, power companies and tram- 


§ Total 
—— 

* Not including provincial and municipal 
bonds held here. 
j “Familiar to all Americans are 
ithe names of those interested in 
‘Mexican oi]. Again and again, as 
shaving a. controlling interest or 
directorate in‘the petroleum indus- 
itry in Mexseo dot. which American 
\oi]) magnat® “pwi some 60 per 
cent.) appear the names of Doheny, 
‘Sinclair, Standard Oil, J. P. Mér- 
gan, Henry. Doherty and others 
pwhose property we are now called 
on to defend.. In connection with 
. mining, our. second largest interest 
in Mexico, we find the Guggen- 
heim, Green and Ryan interests, 
‘the Phelps-Dodge Corporation and 
the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
Several of the directors of the 
National Reilways of Mexico are 


New York bankers representing . 








Their Mexican Stakes 


John D. Reckefeller........ ves 
Andrew W. Meéllon....... 

Harry F. Sinclair......... 
Guggenheims .... .. Copper 
Dwight P, Morrow. . Copper 
Jehn D. Ryan...........--Copper 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr....Copper 
Cleveland H. Dodge........Copper 
Harry Chandler...... 
William Randolph Hearst... 
Charles Sabin 
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Kuhn, Lotb & Co., Speyer & Co., 
Haligarten & Co. Ladenburg, 
Thalman & Co., Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., and the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas. 

“Arrayed, then, against the La- 
bor government of Calles are these 
powerful interests which under the 
guise of protecting American 
rights would destroy that govern- 
ment, incur for us the hatred of 
all Latin America and Jaunch us 
on a new imperialistic adventure 
besides which British imperialism 
se¢ms tame indeed, 

“Through their Administration 
spokesman in Washington this 
group now attempts to persuade 
the American’ people that there 
was never any intention of bearing 
arms against Mexico. The wave of 
resentment against our treatment 
of our weaker neighbors has had 
its effects upon our capitalist jin- 
goes, who now turn to more subtle 
and sinister tactics. Is it beyond 
the bounds of possibility that the 
so-called Mexican crisis will be al- 
lowed to abate until Congress ad- 
journs on March 4 next, and the 
sounding board for such opposition 
as there is is removed, Then it 
will be very easy to manufacture 
what is known in diplomatic cir- 
cles as an ‘incident,’ a sudden clash 
between Nicaraguan: und our Ma- 
rines, the shooting of Americans 
by Mexicans, anything for an ex- 
cuse to withdraw recognition of 
the Calles government and left the 
embargo on arms. The withdrawal] 
of recognition would naturally 
strengthen the hands of Calles’ 
enemies, wejl financed by parties in 
the United §tates, and in the rev- 
olution coen could so easily fol- 
low there wduld be plenty of plau- 
sible reasons for intervention and 
the overthrow of the Labor gov- 
ernment. 

“The Socialists of this country 
urge that the workers, who in the 
long run must do the fighting, if 
fighting there is to. be, are not 
caught napping, as they were in 
1917. Let them acquaint them- 
selves with the facts about this 
ominous germ of capitalism which 
is called imperialism. Let them 
everywhere raise their voices 
against intervention of any sort in 








Mexico. Let their slogan be, ‘N 
Blood for Oil, No War for Wall 
Street.’ 

“If we. refuse to be misled -by 
soothing syrup propaganda, if we 
are vigilant in our watch over 
every development bélow the Rio 
Grande, if we impress upon our 
representatives in the House and 
Senate our loathing for imperial- 
ism in every form, then, indeed, the 
crisis may pass without bloodshed. 
But it has not passed, and will not 
so long as those who now control 
this government believe that the 
people can still be fooled.” 

a a a ee 

Free Fellowship Dents 

A dance will be given at the Bronx 
Free Fellowship, 1301. Boston . road, 
Saturday evening, February 5, at 9 





o'clock. 


MINN. LABORITES 
PLAN NATIONAL 
MOVEMENT 


Farmer-Labor Party to 
Convene Regional 


Confab in the West 


or 


(Continued from page 1) 
unanimous. The present Farmer- 
Labor Association which was organized 
on March 20, 1925, will be continued. 
This association is made up of eco- 
nomic and political organizations and 
excludes any person or organization 
advocating political or economic change 
“by means of force or by means of 
revolution or advocating any other than 
a representative form of government.” 

This organization committee reported 
against any divisional or separate po- 
litical organizations of economic groups 
and came out for one united and af- 
filiated body, the association. It was 
unanimously sustained by the con- 
ference. 

The state conventions of the Farmer- 
Labor Association are made up of dele- 
gates from the counties, not from the 
economic organizations direct. An ef- 
fort was made to give these groups 
direct representation in the state con- 
ventions. This was defeated at the 
conference, The delegates to the state 
conventions will continue to come 
from the counties in proportion to the 
vote cast for governor at the last pre- 
ceding election. The county conven- 
tions which élect the state convention 
delegates are made up of délegates 
from each affiliated organization of not 
less than 10 members, in proportion to 
their strength, but no group has more 
than 3 delegates. The Farmer-Labor 
Association will hereafter meet an- 
nually instead of biennially Its ‘next 


By Charles Solomon 


HBP place is the Court of Géneral 
Sessions in the City of New 
York. The judge is imposing 
sentences. 
Two names aré called. 


“The prisoners to the bar.” 

Two youths come forward. 

Méchanically from the clerk: “What 
have you to say why sentencé should 
not bée imposed upon you according to 
law?” 

The youths say nothing. They are 
unaccompanied by counsel and there 
is no one to speak for then. 

Let us take a look at these boys 
from the jury box where we are 
seated waiting for our case to be 
reached for trial. ; 

: Young Prisoners 

Both are young, very young. One 
is sixteen. .The other is nineteen. 
They are poorly dressed, very. Neither 
has an overcoat. One has not even 
a coat of any kind. He wears an old, 
worn, weather-beaten sweater jacket. 
It is a long time since his hair was 
trimméd.. He igs the younger of the 
two. His face places him in striking 
contrast to the older boy. It is a fine, 
sensitive face. The kind you would 
associate with that of a lad with ar- 
tistic leanings. He is the siorter of 
the two. The other, the nineteen- 
year-old boy, ig tall, thin, gangling; 
his face is pale, almost white. There 
is a growth of stubble on his chin 
and hair on his theeks. They are 
charged, along with another boy, un- 
apprehended, with having committed 
a robbery. You are surprised to learn 
this because these: boys look so frail, 
so timid, so utterly harmless. Are 
they? We'll soon know more about it, 

They have been found guilty or have 
pleaded guilty. 

The complaining witness is called 
and he tells the judge that these. boys, 
together with a third, came into his 
place of ‘business, a second hand 
clothing store in the Bowery, osten- 





convention will be held in March, 
1927, Candidates receiving the -sup- 
port of the association must hereafter 
make public such endorsement. LTlec- 
tions in Minnesota are conducted on 
the non-party basis. The Farmer-La- 
bor Party, it was unanimously decided, 
will be continued ag the sole political 
expression of the workers and farmers, 
The State Federation of Labor at its 
last convention had urged its local 
unions to affiliate with the Farmer- 
Labor Association. The conference 
thus unmistakably declared for the 
further upbuilding of the Farmer- 
Labor Party. 
For National Movement in 1928 

Because the problems of the farmer- 
labor movement are national, the con~ 
ference considered what could be done 
in a practical way to extend the move- 
ment. As against a nation-wide con- 
vention immediately, the Minnesota 
conference decided to ask the Farmer- 


sibly to buy a suit of clothes; a suit 
was taken by them, and “they ran 
away with it, without paying. One 
of the trio, not one of the two before 
the court, had a gun, it is said. The 
suit of clothes? It was recovered, 
The police have it. It is in their 
custody in the court room, then and 
there. In “fact, when it was recovered 
it was being worn by one of the two 


boys who.came to the second hand 
clothing man’s store. 
“They Are Unfortunates” 

The arresting officer.ig called. He 
is a strongly built man, with a good 
face. The judge wants to know how 
he feels in the matter, what his 
recommendation is. 

“They are unfortunates,” he says, 
referring to the boys, “Victims.” 

The court says something about the 
people who go out and kill police while 
committing crimes. 

The policeman replies that when the 
boys were apprehended they offered no 
resistence whatever, “They were as 
meek as lambs.” And the older boy 
was wearing the stolen suit. 

From the court: “Where is the third 
fellow?” 

The police are trying to get him. 

It develops the three met in an 
army recruiting office for the first time 
recently. From there they went out 
to the adventure which culminated in 
the appearance of the two before the 
bar. for sentence. 

The younger boy, the one with the 
poet’s face, never knew his parents. 
They died when he was very young 
and he has no recollection of them 
whatever, The older boy lost his 
mother when he was five; he never 
knew his father. 

The Judge Is Perplexed 

Neither was ever taught a trade and 
their education was fragmentary. 

It is a touching case and the judge 
is perplexed, perhaps chaljenged. Who 
knows? 

He says something about ten years 
in state’s prison, obviously to scare the 
lads, to impress them with the enor- 
mity of their joint offense. He adds 
something about Elmira Reformatory. 
“It is very cold up there,” he says, 
addressing the younger boy. “Would 
you rather go there or to state’s prison 
for a long time?” 

The younger boy, the one with the 
sensitive face, a mere lad physically, a 
child mentally, ig weeping now, dig- 
ging a dirty handkerchief with a black 
border into his eyes. He is just a kid, 
silently weeping. 

The court. stenographer, a gray- 
haired gentleman with an intelligent, 
kindly face, is visibly affected. He 
shakes his head sadly in compassion, 
and he looks at me with an expression 
of inquiry. I tell him, “It is terrible,” 


The Alma Mater of Chapman 
Wins Two New Students 





and he moves hié head in assent, Did 


I hear him sigh? 
“What do you say, officer?” the court, 
‘patently puzzled, asks. 
“Give Them a Chance” 


“Give them a chance,” is the answer, 
And then, “Although I don't know 
what they will do when they get out.” 

You see, they are homeless, friend- 
less, tradeless, penniless. You remem-~ 
ber they met in the army recruiting 
office. Presumably they were seeking 
a way of éscape from this very friend- 
lessness, homelessness, tradelessness, 
pennilessness hunger. 

The court, with obvious difficulty, 
has made up his mind. He turns to 
the lads. 

“You boys have: really not had a 
chance. You never had ‘the benefit of 
a home training. I’m going to send 
you both to Elmira Reformatory.” 

The younger boy winces. His face 
falls as a dark shadow comes over it. 
The older boy seems comparatively 
emotionless, phlegmatic, as he looks 
steadily at the Judge out of his white, 
bestubbled face. 

The court continues. 
man. But what can he do, you ask 
yourself. “Up there you'll learn a 
trade.” Do I detect a note of apology 
in his voice? “You may be grateful 
some day. They’vé an alumni up there 
and they try to help boys when they 
get out. The boys in the alumni are 
all grateful for what was done for 
them in the reformatory. It’s really a 
school.” 

The court says something about 
“You can’t beat the police. They'll 
get you in the end.” And he adds 
something about Chapman, Whittemore, 
the Cry Baby gangsters. And you re- 
member that Chapman and some of 
the others were once sent to the re- 
formatory. They learned there. Was 
it a trade? 

“Alright” from the court, and the 
lads are led away to disappear through 
a door at the rear of the long court 
room. 

Somehow, you can’t believé what's 
happening is meeting the problem at 
all. It all seems so futile. ’ 

And you sit thinking about it all; 
about what you have heard and read 
about penal institutions as finishing 
schools in crime. And other things, 
and other things, and still other things. 


He is a. kindly 








SMITH QUERIED 
ON MEXICO 


Thomas Seeks to Learn 
Stand of Governor of 





Labor Association convention of 
March, 1927, to send out a call for} 
regiona] conferences of the northwest | 
and southwest. At the same time the| 
Minnesota movement will conduct edu- 
cational work and take the initiative 
in furthering organization of farmer- 
labor political efforts in other states. 
The definite basis fora common pro- 
gram in the interests of the. move- 
ment nationally in 1928 is to be worked 
out in this way. 
Resolutions 

The resolution on public ownership 
and democratic management of the 
railroads met with some opposition, 
but it was carried easily, A resolution 
which was adopted called for the im- 
peachment of Secretary of State Kel- 
logg and protested against: the action 
of the government in Nicaragua, Mex- 
ico and China, and demanded the re- 
eall of the marines. Other resolutions 
adopted declare for retention of the 
day labor system, old age pensions, re- 


I 


‘New York 


ns 
N AN attempt to learn the attitude 
of Governor Smith on the Mexican 
situation, Norman Thomds, Social- 
ist leader, has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the editors of the New 
York newspapers: 

“President Coolidge’s message, taken 
in conjunction with the official] acts of 
his administration in regard not only 
to Nicaragua, but Mexico and China, 
makes it perfectly clear that he and 
the party for which he is spokesman 
are definitely committed to a vigorous 
policy of economic imperialism under 
which American investors can be as- 
sured of governmental backing to the 
point of intervention itself. The posi- 
tion of the Socialist Party and others 
whom we-rather vaguely call radicals 
in opposition to this policy is well 
known. But radical groups in America 
today are not politically powerful. It 
{s the Democratic Party which is the 





tention of the civil service, removal of 
personal financial responsibility to 
drivers of power vehicles employed by 
cities and villages, adequate compen- 
sation to injured workmen, the issu- 
ance of money by the government in- 
stead of Federal reserve banks, an 
anti-injyunction law, legislation to elimi- 
nate financial or other ‘forms of mon- 
opoly, and that Emil Youngdah!, who 
was counted out, be seated in the State 


official ‘opposition. Where does the 
Democratic Party stand on this great 
issue, the end of which may be war 
itself? 

“As yet the party has spoken in no 
certain tones. Soon its representatives 
in Congress must speak one way or 
another. But the leading Democrat, at 
least in this eastern section, the avowed 
candidate for the Presidency in 1928, 
is not in Congress. I refer, of course, 














Legislature. 
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to Governor Smith. Where does he 
stand on this one issue of supreme 
importance? If our politics are to have 
any rationality at all it is eminently 
fitting and proper that he should find 
a way to make his position known. 
When a receptive candidate for the 
Presidency whose friends are actively 
at work in his behalf is confronted 
by such an issue it is not his speech 
but his silence which may justly be/j| 
regarded as an impertinence. 

“This is the more true because Gov- 
ernor Smith is a Roman Catholic. He} 
or any other Roman Catholic has every | 
right in the world to aspire to the} 
Presidency. Religious intolerance is | 
an affront totrue Americanism. Never- 
theless Mexican issues are unfortun- | 
ately clouded with a church contro- | 
versy. Certain conspicuous Reman 
Catholics, Judge Talley, the Knights 
of Columbus, and others have publicly 
urged a policy which at teast looks 
toward intervention. Many of these} 
gentlemen are the political as well as 
the religious associates of Governor 
Smith. Their attitude makes it en- 











tirely proper and by no means a matter 


of religious intolerance to inquire 
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CAFETERIA WORKERS 
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where the. Governor stands. He is, of 
course, entitled to his own views as to 
the merits of the religious controversy 
in Mexico. American citizens gen- 
erally are entitled to know whether 
or not he thinks that this religious 
controversy furnishes ground by itself 
or in addition to other reasons for in- 
tervention.in Mexico or for steps look- 
ing toward intervention. Continued 
silence on questions like these at this 
time ill becomes one who is already 
a party leader in a national sense and 
who aspires, justly and honorably, to 
an even more decisive place of leader- 
ship. 
“Sincerely- yours, 


“NORMAN THOMAS,” 


(Continued from page 1) 
friends would say that the election 


- was. stolen.” 


William Stevenson, defeated candi- 
date for vice-president, 
a friend of Brophy and. resented the 
imputation of President Lewis. He 
raised a storm when he declared. he 
could tell of “slimy things.” 

Stevenson asserted that he knew 
that delegates had been brought from 
West Virginia, their expenses paid by 
the International Union, in order to 
“pack the convention and put over any 
program the Administration saw fit.” 

During the discussion of the resolu- 
tion concerning the establishment of 
a labor party in the United States, 
Secretary-Treasurer Thomas Kennedy 
said that industrial co-operation be- 
tween unions in. this country has not 
yet been achieved and that after 
unions were ready to co-operate with 
each other on the industrial field it 
would be time to talk of a labor party. 

In this connection he asserted that 
the railroad brotherhoods were unwill- 
ing to co-operate with the miners by 
employing union labor in their coal 
mines. 

Appealing for a labor party, John | 
W. Hindmarsh of Riverton, IIL, point- | 
ed to labor's support of Senator-elect| 

| 
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said he was} 





| munist propagandists were engaged in 


LEWIS IN SADDLE 








Smith in Illinois. and the subsequent 
disclosure by a Senate committee that 
he had accepted campaign funds from 
utility interests. 

The convention rejected -the labor 
party resolution and supported the 
administration declaration in favor of 
the American Federation of Labor's 
“non-partisan” policy of supporting 
labor’s friends and punishing its 
encmies, 

Although there were several reso- 
lutions presented urging recognition of 





Soviet Russia, 
support of them, and the Resolutions 
Committee’s vigorous attack on the 
Communists was adopted unanimously. 

The regolution recited that the Com- 


striking at the American Government 
and aimed to destroy the American 
labor movement. 

After describing the work of the 
Communists in the recent garment and 
fur strikes: in New York, it was as- 
serted that in their attacks on the 
miners’ union “they have been play- 
ing into the hands of the non-union 
coal operators.” 

A new trial for Sacco and Vanzetti 
urged in another resolution which 
adopted. Among the resolutions 
to be acted upon are the follow- 


was 
was 
still 
ing: 

Demands that the operators be asked 
to grant a five-day week and a six- 
hour day; demands for wage increases 
of between 20 and 60 per cent; a 
short-term contract, preferably for 
one year; an increase of the salary of | 
President Lewis from the present 
$8,000 to $15,000, 
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| Make your reservations today 


——for the 
New Leader anniversary dinner | 


nobody appeared a 


BRITISH LABOR 
FIGHTS WAR 


(Continued from page 1) 
flaunted military demonstration against 
the Cantonese Government as the ef- 
fect ma; b> to stir up a spirit of panic 
and aggression on both sides and make 
inevitable the very misfortunes which 
it pretends to prevent. 

“This demonstration, moreover, is 
likély to thiwart the policy of negotia- 
tions and amicable settlement on the 
basis of a frank recognition of Chinese 
national s2lf-government, which our 
Foreign Office was appearing to pur- 
sue, and tends to sot that policy aside 
for one of threat and defiance. 

“The British labor movement, there- 
fore, calls for the patient and honest 
‘pursuit of peaceful negotictions with 
China, free from the menace of armed 
force, for the ultimate abrogation of 
the treaties that now have no right to 
be enforced and for amicable arrange- 
ments for the immediate winding up 
of the conditions that depend directly 
or indirectly upsn the existence of 
these treaties. 

“The British labor movement fur- 
ther sends to the Chinese workers its 
sincerest sympathies and support in 
their attempts to improve their eco- 
nomie conditions, and it is hoped that 
by a firm but peaceful policy of nego- 
tiations they will guide their country 
through its present difficulties and 
dangers and publish it among the gelf- 
governing countries of the world and 
make it of their free will, which will be 
for the benefit and dignity of their peo- 
ple.” 

The Council telegraphed this reso- 
lution to Eugene Chen, the Cantonese 
Foreign Minister. It added a message 
declaring that British labor was doing 
all in its power to obtain a peaceful 
settlement and expressed confidence 
that Mr. Chen would do “everything 
possible to negotiate a settlement and 
prevent any incidents that will give an 
excuse for the use of military force.” 


UNITY HOUSE REUNION 
DANCE FEBRUARY 12 


weeks remain before the 





four 
House Reunion Dance which 
will take place on Saturday evening, 
February 12, Lincoln’s Birthday, in 
the ballroom of the Manhattan Opera 
House, 34th street and 8th avenue. 

This affair was arranged on the re- 
quest of the thousands of friends that 
Unity House has made during its 
existence, and who appreciate its sig- 
nificance. On this occasion members 
and their friends—all those to whom 
the ideal for which “Unity” stands is 
dear, may join together in fellowship 
and sociability for a happy evening. 

The beauty of the ballroom which 
has been chosen to recall the beauties 
of Unity Village, the excellence of_the 
dance floor, and the unequalled music 
of the Paul Whitman Piccadilly Play- 
ers will add to the pleasure of the 
evening. 


BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 
DANCE NEXT FRIDAY 


The Trade Unionist- Group of the 
Bonnaz Embroiderers’ Union has ar- 
ranged its first entertainment and 
dance, which will take place this Fri- 
day evening, January 28, at the Debs 
Auditorium, 7 East 15th street. 

The program will include a one-act 
play by members of the union. An 
excellent jazz band will also be secured 
to provide dance music until the wee 
hours of the morning. A good time 
ig assured to all those attending by 
the arrangements committee. All 
trade unionists are invited to attend. 


Only 
Unity 
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The Bronx Free Fellowship 
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Berger’ s Sensational Speech Charging U.S.Plotin 


, : ’ 

By Vienee TE L. Berger 
Socialist Congressman from Wisconsin 
(An address delivered-in the House 

of Representatives on Tuesday, Jan- 

uary 18,) 

R. CHAIRMAN, Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the House: I 
really did not intend to take 

the floor at this time. I am under a 
physician's care. Moreover, we have 
had enough oratory. 

I read in the paper and heard on 


the floor of ‘this House, however, some- 
thing about a war. with Mexico in 


Which the United States may become | 


involved. And the moment I heard the 
word “war” I felt like the old military 
steed that heard the bugle. I am an 
old war horse. I went through a war 
for four years and a half, and my 
“croix de guerre”’—tmy cross of war—| 
consisted in a sentence to serve 20 


years in the penitentiary. Some cross 
to bear. 
After looking over the situation 


carefully, however, I am not a bit 
afraid that there will be’ war. 
is not the slightest danger. 

The American people are not ready 
for any war. Wars nowadays must be 
mentally and psychologically thor- 
oughly pi 2pared—prepared by a drum 
fire of propaganada. We have not 
even hai a pseparedness parade as 
yet, as we had in 1916. 

It would take quite a little propa- 


*anda before the bulk of the Ameri- | 


an people would become ready for 
war with Mexico: First and foremost, 
they would want to know why they 
should have any war at all. 

There are millions of Americans who 
are beginning to see now that we were 
bamboozled and flimflammed into the 
World War; that it was not a war to 


There | 





Socialist Congressman Tells House of American Interests’ 
Plan to Safeguard Their Huge Property Holdings 





Who would oppose it? ° 

The peace societies? They would 
adjourn, as in 1917, and the ladies 
would knit stockings, jackets and pos- 
sibly do some Red Cross work for the 
soldiers. : 

The Ku-Klux Klan? That is a patri- 
otic society, and in killing Mexicans 
their members would be killing Roman 
Catholics and some negroes, which is 
|not against a “Klansman’s kreed.” 

The American Federation of Labor? 
'It would want $1 more wages per day 
|for the munition workers. 

The farmers? They would simply 
demand $2.25 for a bushel of wheat. 





| | Copan 
| Would Fade 


| The Liberals? Where was the New 
York World during the war? It was 
; Woodrow Wilson’s mouth-piece. Where 
| was the New Republic? Its editors 
were in the War Department, or work- 
ing for. George Creel. 

In short, there would be no real op- 
position if our capitalist class would 
be really determined to go to war 
with Mexico. 

But I am disappointed in the way 
the President and Mr. Kellogg handle 


this situation. It is really humiliat- 
ing. 
There is Mr. Kellogg. He knows all 


this, or ought to know it. He has 
lived in this country for some time. 
Therefore, why did he have to take 
refuge in that worn-out scarecrow, the 
“red spook” for this particular war 





protect the small nations; not a wer 
to make the world safe for democracy; | 
not a war to do away with militarism; 
not a war to make an end to all wars. 

Yet all of these reasons for enter- 
ing the World War were given at the 
to the “intellectuals” of the Na- | 


time 
tion. 
The truth is that no one is anxious | 


to have a war just now—except a/| 
small elique of young militarists in 
the War Office. | 


Intimidation of 
Calles Sought 


President Coolidge does want 
war, and poor Kellogg does not want 
it. Some papers close to the oil mag- | 
nates, a few Knights of Columbus 
fanatics, and the Hearst organs talk | 
about war—but it is evidently done for 
the purpose of intimidating the Calles 
government in Mexico. Our Ameri- 
can capitalist is not ready for | 
any war. 

Of course, 
ists should 


not 


class 


if the American capital- 
really want war with | 
Mexico or anybody else they could/ 
have it quickly enough. Our capital- | 
tst class owns the press, controls the | 
churches, rules the schools; speaks 
through the radio, the playhouses, and | 
the billboards, and possesses all means 
of publicity and of communication. 


The capitalist class owns’ the 
‘patria,’ and therefore has the first | 
call on all “patriotism.” 

The capitalist class, as a matter of | 
course, also owns both of the old 
parties in Congress and out of Con- | 
gress. | 

Therefore, if our capitalist class | 
really wanted war with Mexico, who | 


would be here to stop it? 
The Republican Party would be for, 
it about 98 percent. And the Demo- 


Mexico, 


;to explain the basis and the justifica- 


| Mexico 


| there 


| particularly 
| Latin 


{cold shivers. 


| documents. 


| he 


whoop? Why did he have to trot out 

Bolshevism to fortify his position? 
When Mr. Kellogg was invited to 

appear before the Senate committee 


tion for our. Government's policy in 
Nicaragua, and also the policy against 
which is interwoven—he left 
with the committee a paper entitled 
“Bolshevik Aims and _ Policies’ in 
Mexico and Latin America.” 

From this paper we learned that | 
is in Mexico a deep and dark 
| plot which originated in Moscow to 
j}combat American imperialism—and 
American imperialism in | 
America. That plot is to be| 
carried out by the American Commun- 
ist Party, called the Workers’ Party, 
and it is this plot that gave the Sec- 
retary of State, and evidently also the 
President of the United States, the 


Now, I will say this: I very seriously | 
doubt whether Mr. Kellogg, or Mr. 
Coolidge, has ever seen a real live 
Communist. There are so few of them 
in the United States. 

Now, I can proudly claim that I 
|have seen, met and spoken to some. 
And I had some very serious disagree- 
ments with them—and I never shivered 
| the slightest bit. 


‘Mr. Kellogg’s 
| Documents 


But to come back to Mr. Kellogg's 

It is hard to see how he can make 
out a case of Bolshevism against 
Mexico. All that Mr. Kellogg has to 
show is Tchitcherin's statement that 
wished the American Workers’ 
Party would make propaganda in 
Mexico against American imperialism. 








ratic Party, whose stronghold is nearer| But Calles, the President of Mexico,|to them. Ten months later the Ameri- 
would be for it 99 percent. | protested against the Communist pre- | can marines were withdrawn from 
Nicaragua, and within two months a 

nee SS revolution, led by General ‘Chamorro, 
broke out. There was the situation 


regulated at once. 
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Let’s See Your Tongue! 


If you don’t feel so well today, if you lack 
energy and ambition, if you are tired and lazy I 
and feel as if you wouid like to run away 
from yourself, just take a mirror and look at i; 
your tongue. If your tongue is white and 
coated, it is a sure sign that your liver and 
bowels are not in perfect order and must be 





The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 
will, within a few hours, cleanse your system, 
evacuate your bowels, regulate your liver, |in Nicaragua upholding his authority. 
and restore your ambition and vitality. 


hope that eventually orderly procedure 


was no question of the legality of their 
election, and recognition was granted 


tense to use Mexico as a basis for any 
kind of propaganda. 

Moreover, our State Department 
must have known of the protest be- 
cause just two days after the Calles 
protest the Associated Press reported 
it from Mexico City. 

Mr. Kellogg's so-called evidence 
consists in resolutions by Russians in 
Moscow or American Communists in 
Chicago—saying that they would like 
to combat American imperialism in 
Mexico. Anybody who has any idea as 
to how prolific are the Communists in 
resolutions would not pay the slightest 
attention to evidence of that kind. It 
is unmitigated trash. 

But at .the end of Mr. Kellogg's 
statement given to the Senate Com- 
mittee what do we find? We find 
three Mexican documents. And these 
are the only three. 

All of them are protests against any 
attempt to use Mexico as a base for 
Communist propaganda. 

Especially: strong’ is the protest of 
the Mexican Federation of Labor to 
the Russian ambassador against his 
giving moral and economic support to 
the Communistic group—“enemies of 
the Mexican Federation of Labor and 
of the Mexican Government.” 

Are we to go to war about that? 

The only case that Mr. Kellogg 
seems to make out is that the Bol- 
sheviks are opposed to American im- 
perialism. 

Are we to go to war with Mexico 
because a few Bolsheviks preach op- 
position in Latin America to our im- 
perialism? 


There can be no question that the 


present policy of the United States 
in Central America is imperialiatic, 
and stupidly so. 

Let us first consider our actions in 


Nicaragua. 

The policy of the United States in 
dealing with revolutions in Central 
America was defined in the Washing- 
ton treaty of 1924, which was signed 
by Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Salvador. 

The United States did not sign that 
treaty; President Coolidge himself 
points out, however, that the treaty 
was made in Washington, under the 
auspices of our Secretary of State, 
and that therefore the American Gov- 
ernment has felt a moral obligation to 
apply its principles in order to en- 
courage the Central American States 
in their effort to prevent revolution 
and disorder. 


Who Is 
Diaz? 

The main principles of that Wash- 
ington treaty is that no recognition 
will be extended to anyone who 
achieves power by virtue of ‘a revo- 
lution against a recognized govern- 
ment.” The purpose evidently is to 
back the forms of constitutional gov- 
ernment in Central America—in the 


will become fixed, 

Now, let us see how our State De- 
partment has lived up to these prin- 
ciples. 

In October, 1924, Salorzano and 
Sacasa were elected President and 
Vice-President of Nicaragua. There 
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nce and he convinced. : 
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the treaty condemned. 


It kept its hands off. 


| were 
|} achieved power by a revolution against 
| a recognized government. 

adopted the theory of non-intervening 


| Solorzano and Sacasa, 


elected government. 
mate 
revolution, and our marines are now 


States Government justify non-inter- 
ention to save Solorzano and Sacasa, 
who were legally elected, and at the 


same time justify intervention to pro- 


What did our State Department do? 


It refused to intervene to save Sol- 
rzano and Sacasa; but when they 
overthrown they refused to 
recognize Chamorro because we had 


All this was perfectly correct so far. 
But while the State Department 


help wanted by 
it abandoned 
it came to dealing 


n the case of any 
his theory when 
with Diaz. 

Now, who js Diaz? 

Diaz was one of the most active 
artisans of Chamorro, the revolution- 
st. Diaz is now President only be- 
ause Chamorro overthrew the legally 
Diaz is the ulti- 

the Chamorro 


beneficiary of 


The question is, How can the United 


our State Department. And I am one 


of these millions. 

Now, as to American foreign invest- 
ments. 

We are told by Stuart Chase in the 
New York Times of June 27, 1926, 
that— 


Not far short of 25,000,000,000 
American dollars are today repos- 
ing in lands outside the territorial 
boundaries of the United States. 

In 1900 we ,had only $500,000,000 
invested abroad, the bulk of it in 
Mexico, Canada and Cuba. In the 
same year foreign investors had 
the equivalent of some six or seven 
billion dollars in American enter- 
prises. 

During the next decade our own 
investments abroad _ increased 
sharply. In 1909 they aggregated 
two billions, in 1913 two and one- 
half billions, half of it in Latin 
America and a quarter in Canada. 

“Then came the war. From a 
debtor nation we turned suddenly 
into a creditor nation, with a pro- 
digious balance on our side of the 
ledger. 





Figures prepared by the finance and 
investment division of the United 
States Department of Commerce bring 
up the grand total for loans of private 
citizens to foreign governments and in- 
vestments in foreign undertakings to 
$9,522,000,000. 

In this the western hemisphere leads, 


grand total, Canada holding 27 per cent 
and Latin America claiming 44 per 


cent, or more than twice the total 
for Europe, and five and cne-half 
times the aggregate for Asia and 
Oceania. 


We Americans believe evidently in 
our own half of the map, for we have 
put 71 per cent of every $100 invested 


in America outside of the United 
States. 

And this must continue. 

In view of these figures, it is also 
of great interest to know how much 


American money we have invested in 
Mexico and by whom it is invested. 

American property in Mexico is esti- 
mated to be worth approximately a 
billion and one-half dollars. 


Oil lands, refineries, and appurte- 
nances constitute the bulk of the prop- 
erty. They are worth about $500,- 
000,000. 


Mining and smelting account for an- 
other, $300,000,000; plantations and tim- 
ber, $200,000,000; railway holdings, 
$160,000,000; manufacturing  enter- 
prises, $60,000,000; merchandise stores, 
$50,000,000; street railways, power 
companies, telephones, and whatnot, 
$10,000,000, and “concealed interests”— 
partnerships in concerns which have 
Mexican or other foreign names, and 
so forth—another $250,000,000. 
| The Big Five 
In Mexican Oil » 

The “big five’ American companies 
in the oil business‘are dominated by“ 
Standard Oil. This controls the “Con- 
tinental,” also the Huasteca Co., for- 
merly owned by E. L. Doheny. 

Another of the “big five” is the Free- 
port-Mexican, controlled by Harry F. 
Sinclair; Mexican Gulf, owned by the 
Mellon family of Pittsburgh, and the 
Texas Co. (Ltd.) are the fourth and 
fifth. 

The Guggenheims, owning the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co.; the 
Phelps-Dodge Co., of Arizona, controll- 
ing the important copper mines; the 
American Metals Co., operating around 








reports from “secret agents” in 
—and Kellogg evidently 


lieve these ghost stories, 


Fourth—We seem headed toward 
precipitating a revolution in Mexi- 
co to overthrow the Calles gov- 
ernment and substitute a reac- 
tionary government which would 
assure the: property rights of 
American: capitalists: in Mexicos 

Fifth— Such a_ revolutionary 
movement is already definitely or- 
ganized. It is generally directed 
by its ‘leaders from the. United 
States—Washington, Los Angeles 
and El Paso. American capitalists 
owning industries and. land in 
México are its principal support- 
ers. Their. candidate for the presi- 
dency is De'la Heurta, now in. the 
United States. His program is to 
suspend by military. decrees the 
1917 constitution, which is objec- 
tionable to the “interests,” to sitb- 
stitute temporarily the 1857 con- 
stitution, and subsequently to call 
a new  constiutional convention 
that will serve American vested 
property rights. 


Sixth—Lifting of arms embargo 
with investments of 71 per cent of the) 


would precipitate that kind of a 
revolution. Mexican revolutionists 
already have some arms and mu- 
nitions, most of which were smug- 
gled from the United States. Sa- 
casa also got his arms in this way 
from New York. 
Seventh—Regular war between the 
United States and Mexico is im- 
probable. Naval and military 
_ forces would be used “to protect 





American interests” against “rev- 
olutionary chaos,” and to help 
Huerta after he is recognized by 
the United States. 


Whether this program can be car- 


few words the question of imperialism 
from a purely historical point of view. 
There are those who point out that 
all colonization in America, especially 
also in the United States and Canada, 
were imperialistic to a large extent, 
since the land had been taken away 
from Indians who had possessed it. 





can make the best use of it. 
And that, therefore, it is foolish and} 
silly to let some wild tribes, or a more | 
or less barbaric or backward nation, 
occupy hundreds of thousands 


ried out in its entirety I very much} 
doubt, even though this is a capitalist 
world and the United States is the} 
foremost capitalist country in the | 
world. 

And now we ought to consider in a! 


Others point to the fact, after all, 
the earth belongs to humanity as a} 
whole, and especially to~ those who/ 


Government is inereased by similar | not and would not. put to good use,’ 
the} and keep the land more or less vacant, 

Philippines, China and other countriés| while there are 300 or 400 inhabitants 
likes to be-!to a square mile in England or Ger- 


| many or Belgium. 
The Danger of 
Imperialism 


These historians say 
today 120,000,000 people 


that there are 
living ima 


States, while there were never more 
than 500,000 Indians at any ‘time living 
as hunters on the same territory. 

We are also told that while the war, 
against Mexico, waged against Presi- 
dent Santa Ana in 1846; was undoubt- 
edly- one of the least justifiable our 
country has ever waged—unleéss it was 
our entry into the World War—still 
| the result of the Mexican War made 
it possible to carve out ‘six States, 
among them California, part of Ore- 
gon, Colorado, Oklahoma, and so forth, 
where people, of course, enjoy a much 
higher civilization in every respect 
than ‘would the inhabitants had they 
jremained with Mexico. 
| These are 
which I cannot solve 





philosophical problems 


| They involve 


| the question as to whether. human b@-| 


| ings are happier under a complex 
| civilization, with its many wants and 
|duties, or happier leading the simple 
\life of a backward nation. 

And there is also this to be said: 

The uncivilized or less civilized parts 
}of the globe are mostly in the hands 
jof the colored races. And these races 
| are beginning to wake up. The World 
| War has taught 
| Especially, also, that a bullet fired out 
lof a modern rifle by a colored man is 
jas as when fired by a white) 
|} man. 
| They have also learned how 
| the power of the boycott and are using 
iit effectively in India and China 
jagainst the English—and the Spanish- 
speaking peoples will use this weapon} 


against America. 


deadly 


to use 


Moreover, there is social disaster 
| threatening in every civilized country. | 

Italy, which is itself a sort of in- 
dustrially backward country, has tem- 
| porarly staved it off by organizing the 
Fascisti to subjugate. the proletariat | 
by open violence. In our country the 
danger is more remote on account of 
colonial conditions still prevailing. 
But even here we find private. armies 
| everywhere organized as_ detective 
| agencies who serve under various pre- 


texts, mainly as deputy sheriffs. 





But remember, gentlemen, if you be- | 
| Heve in property as a creed, so is Com- 
;munism a religion for those who be-| 
lieve in it, You cannot Kill ideas with | 
le club. And you cannot keep up the} 


of | present system the.moment the great, on 
square miles of land which they can-| mass is persuaded that it has outliv ed) Twentieth Century.’ 


high state of civilization in the United | 


them a few things. | 


lern Parkway, Brooklyn, 





its usefulness and that it is the enemy 


of the happiness*of mankind., 


| Will Fight 





| Kellogg Policies 
| The Communist Party is sbeoiatet lf 
insignificant. And the Communke@ 


theories may be ever so wrong; but 


if you keep on persecuting the Com- 
you will- make 


munists. sufficiently, 


| heroes and martyrs of them. 


a 
And when the. battlé will be on in 
| earnest it will be a struggle like the _ 
waged . 


religious wars, but it will be 


with a ferocity, 
ous wars of the seventeenth century 
seem like little riots by comparison. 

I do 
sions. 


not want any violent convul- 
I want to see a Socia‘ist Com- 
monwealth grow out of the present 
eoonomic and political: conditions by 
natural evolution. 
3ut there can he tia: 

a_whole century of trying ‘out the die- 
fer the 


no doubt 


capitalists 
private gain it has failed 
to commend itself to the judgment of 
the democracies throughout the world. 
Whatever one may think of the motive 
of profit making being indispensalile 
for business, no-one will dare say that 
it is a high, motive or’a noble aspire- 
tion. 

Everybody will agree that. it 
not lead to the production of art 
beauty, that it is inimical to friendship 
and that profit making is not the pa- 
rent of love. 

Even the. keenest 
stinctively resists the 
the profit motive into his own family 


tatorship of the 


purpose. of 


cdots 
or 


maker in- 


profit 
introduction of 


relations.’ There he wants the op- 
' posite principle to prevail. 
And to come back to the Mexican 


situation. Suppose -it-is.written in the 
stars that there shall be only-one ecg- 
nomic and political unit: on this eon- 
| tinent North .Pole .to the 
Panama there only one way 
to accomplish this? Can this be done 
only by using brutal and ruthless force 
against weak and. defenseless neigh- 
| bors? Is there .no sach thing as peace- 
ful penetration? 

Does the highest culture-of the white 
race consist in making dollars and in- 
vesting them with the largest 
sible profits? Is this our destiny” 

If our culture is: higher than that 
of our nejghibors, let us. prove that in 
'a cultural way 

I am against the policies of our 
| Department and shall use all. cis 
and human means to oppose mais 


from the 


Canal, 


pos- 


State 


liged 





At Brooklyn Jewish Center 
The speaker at the Forum of the 
Brooklyn Jewish Center, 667-691 Easi- 
on Monday, 


| Jan. 17, at 8:15, will be Professor 
Harry Elmer Barnes, author of re- 
nown. Professor Barnes will speak 


“The Implications of Living in the 














Monterey and headed by Morrow, part- 
ner of J. Pierpont Morgan; and the 
Green Cananea Consolidated Copper 
Co., controlled by the copper king, John 
D. Ryan, and John D. Rockefeller, jr., 
are among the most important mining 
sconcessionaires. 

The Ryan-Rockefeller outfit owns 
the famous Anaconda, of Butte, the | 
greatest copper concern in the world. | 

Among the big American landown- 
ers in Mexico are Harry Chandler, pub- | 
lisher of the Los Angeles Times; Wil- 

| 
| 


lian Randolph Hearst, of the Hearst | 
newspapers; John Hays Hammond, 
prominent engineer; J. O. Jenkins, | 
United States consular agent who was | 
kidnapped by Mexican bandits a couple 
of years ago, and George Carnahan 
and Charles Sabin, New York ape | 
and others. 

By scanning these names—and this list 
is by no means complete—one can 
readily see why all this agitation about | 
Mexico and where it originates at the 
present time. 


It is unfortunate, of course, that just 
at present the Mexican Government is 
in a bitter struggle with the Roman 
Catholic Church, trying to separate 
church and state in Mexico, as church 
and state has been separated in every 
civilized country. This makes the po- 
sition of the Mexican Government 
much more precarious and adds the | 
voices of the Catholic Church digni- 
taries, of the Knights of Columbus, and 
of the Catholic papers to those that 








| tect Diaz, who is the direct bene- 
| ficiary of the kind of revolutionary 
| movement our government has sol- 
;}emnly announced it would not tol- 
| erate? 


The claim of Diaz to the Presidency 
upon an alleged 
ffice by Congress 


There are two vital objections to this 


ests election that | 


| Mexican affairs. | 


are clamoring for our interference in 


To sum up the situation as it 
pears today— 
First. The United States is not much | 


interested in Nicaragua, per se. Those | 


ap- | 


Association will take place on Monday, January 31, at 
& P. M. at the People’s House, Room 508, 7 East 15th street. 

In addition to the election of officers and members of the 
Board of Management for the ensuing year, a full report 
will be presented of the condition of The New Leader and 
plans for the future. 

Members of the Association are urged to make a special 
effort to attend this meeting. Applications for new mem- 
bers will be accepted. Membership in the Association is 
limited to members of the Socialist Party, and it is the duty 
of every party member to join The New Leader Asso- 
ciation. Initiation fee is $1.00 and the yearly dues are 
but $1.00 a year. 


MORRIS BERMAN, President. 
J. GERBER, Secretary. 








| opposed to the impertatistic polic) 











| and filled up the vacancies with Con- 


| claim First, the body holding the | canal rights—the canal is still only a | 
| alleged election was not the legal-Con- | Paper canal—no one will take from us, 
| gress of Nicaragua; second, that even | for the simple reason that no one is 
the legal Congress would have had no | Strong enough. Moreover, Mexico had 
authority to make such an election. better justification for recognizing Sa- | 


|. The revolutionary forces under Gen- | ©2832 than we have for recognizing | 
eral Chamorro expelled the Liberal | Diaz. Nicarague is not the issue, any- | 
| members of Congress, who, tegether | W#Y; Mexico is the issue. 


Second—Our Government its using | 
Nicaragua to force a showdown with 
|Mexico. SBasic trritations are over 
servatives without a e | Mexican policies toward American in- | 
to such position. terests—oil and land primarily. The | 

But to get back to Mexico, which 1 | Roman Catholic Church is only sec- 
think at | ondary. Nicaragua, however, provides 
matter. the “external issue.” } 


I ask again, Are we to go to war De La Huerta 
with Mexico because Bolsheviks in ° 
Is Implicated 


Chicago and Moscow preach opposi- 
tion in Latin America to our imperial- Third—Communistic plotting 
There are millions of Americans | Mexico and Latin America are of 


with the anti-Chamorro Conservatives 
| constituted a majority of that body, 


vestige of titl 


present is the crux of the 


tn 


ism? no 
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of | account, although the izritation to Our, 
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> By Vida D. .D. Scudder 


a college has a curious sense of look- 
ing out on the spectacle of life rather 
than sharing it. Suppose him to have 
been an ardent Socialist—say in the 
nineties—what. has happened to his 
convictions during the long years 
while he has watched the passing 
show? What does the prospect look 
like to him now-a-days? 

One dares not ‘make assertion about 
“Him’—“He” is too complicated and 
follective. Let us talk frankly from 
the private and personal point of 
view. 

First: It is possible to be more 
passionately a Socialist now than 
thirty years ago. The movement of 
events has made it more and more 
desperately clear that, short of the 
abolition of class in the modern sense, 
and. the destruction of an industrial 
system based on private profit, there 
is little hope of sanity or even of sur- 
vival, for our civilization. 

But, second, it is a great deal harder 
than it used to be to tell what Social- 
ism is. 

The Old-Time Religion 

Back in the early days, how fortify- 
ing to troubled minds was the Social- 
ist formula! One could plant one’s 
feet on it firmly; it was the rung of 
a ladder pointing to the stars. Com- 
munal ownership of the means of 
production, nationalization of natural 
resources, cooperation not competition 
—the phrases were illuminating, 
satisfying, worth living for, worth 
dying for. But as one tried to hold 
ene’s foot on them, they slid from 
under—or perhaps it is more accurate 
to say that the foot trying to spring 
up to the next rung encountered air 
and emptiness. The trouble with 
American Socialism today is that it 
ean not find firm footing anywhere. 
Metaphor apart, the fact is that our 
cherished formulae are of decreasing 
practical value. 

Nationalism of resources, for in- 
stance. Well and good; many Social- 
ists believe in it still. But the war 
taught us a deep distrust of State 
capitalism. We see that without in- 
tricate safeguards and guarantees, the 
control of resources by government 
might mean worse menace to liberty 
than any riot of individualistic an- 
a@rchy. 

Cvummunal ownership: It is a blan- 
ket definition which may imply any 
one of a dozen things. If all the em- 
ployes in a given business, for ex- 
ample, were stockholders in that busi- 


T title of Mr. Benson’s was 
For the 


I ood enough to steal. 
person who spends his years in 





Dictatorships vs. the Democratic Values 
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oblems of Socialism—From a College Window 
Issue of the Future Is Between Clashing Socialist 








pe’ 
re! 


often told, enemy to freedom and prog« 
ress. But certainly the State must be 
transformed before it can be trusted 
to protect freedom, and certainly man- 
hood suffrage can not suffice, as our 
forebears naively thought it could, to® 





ness, we begin dimly to wonder wheth- 
er we should be any further advanced 
toward an epoch of industrial peace 
and equal brotherhood. 
PARTING OF THE WAYS 
People are always trying to treat 
formulae as if they were programs. 
But a formula is not a program. When 
one tries so to treat it, it laughs at 
oné, and turns into a will-o-the-wisp, 
jleading now here, now there. From 
that college window, it sometimes looks 
as if some American Socialists were 
rather pathetically pursuing will-o- 
the-wisps, and likely to plunge into a 
marsh any minute. One discerns lack 
of any unity in direction among them. 
Disintegrated radicalism! That is 
what one sees, in America today—or 
what one saw a few years ago; for 
there are signs of rallying, The New 
Leader being one.~ This is, of course, 
common knowledge. During the war 
one group’ of American Socialists 
swung off into what many of us 
thought a pseudo-patriotism that gave 
the lie to our professions. We had 
been simple enough to take the soli- 
darity of labor seriously, to assume 
that a Socialist must be an interna- 
tipnalist. It was disconcerting to find 
so many of our comrades in time of 
test carried away by phrases that 
seemed to us—and here we were un- 
just—mere clap-trap, with the old ring 
of national greed disguised as ideal- 
ism. Our social theories, at the sharp 
impact with traditional loyalties and 
interests, proved mists driving against 
a stone wall. 
It was salutary to learn this. The 
experience should have taught us once 
forall, not to minimize the power over 
men's minds of instilled beliefs and in- 
herited devotions. There was the na- 
tion—a reality. There was the Brother- 
hood of Man—a paper phrase. Even a 
pretty poor reality always has at a 
pinch the advantage over an ideal, 
and it was the reality which won out, 
with many noble people. In fact, there 
is usually much to appeal to the best 
as well as the cheapest in us—and the 
existing state of things is more deeply 
entrenched in men’s hearts than we 
realize. So American Socialism came 
to the parting of the ways, was divided 
against itself, and only just now is 
once more drawing together. 
SOCIALISM DISINTEGRATING? 
Divided Aways! How many, how be- 
wildering! All within that wide re- 


Socialistic. 


said that we are within that region 
now. Twenty-five years ago we looked 
at it as if it were a map; we begin now 
to explore it as a country. This hardly 
needs proving. Why allude to the en- 
trance of the British Labor Party into 
polities, all but obliterating the older 
liberalism? Why point to Russia? 
More cogent is the ingensible assump- 
tiort on the part of every government, 
of functions of economic control which 
would have been anathema to the 
epoch of laisser-faire. The whole tone 
of feeling has changed—and behavior 
slowly follows feeling. 
But—speaking of Russia—the ad- 
vance of Socialism from formula to ex- 
periment involves such sharp diver- 
gencies that new scissions, new antag- 
onisms, appear on every side. Ameri- 
can Socialism, which thought it de- 
rived from Marx, repudiates much that 
ig going on over there, where they 
claim to be simon-pure Marzians. Our 
orthodox Socialists feel the urgent ne- 
cessity of expelling, the Communist 
virus, judged to be as deadly as the 
virus of capitalism. Again, in oppo- 
sition to the state Socialism cruelly 
discredited by the war, various types 
arise, now of today, presently of yes- 
terday. Guild Socialism, alluring, 
baffling to work out. (Let Mussolini in 
his own way have a try at it!) The 
ideas of Mr. Orage. ‘ The ideas of 
Bertrand Russell. The ideas of Mr. 
Wells. Terror of the state, versus in- 
vocation of the state. Every man has 
own Socialist! 

disintegrates under our eyes. 
OR 18 IT GROWTH? 

Or stay! 
it growing? 


in one way. 
A bulb is a simple structure, excel- 
lently centralized, symmetrically or- 
ganized. 
is far more wayward. Unity, coher- 
ence, sadly to seek—a plant, growing 
every which way—a wealth of: blos- 
soms. Now what we are witnessing 
can hardly be called an efflorescence, 
yet we can at least say that our diverg- 
encies and quarrels mean that we are 
coming more and more alive. Spring 
winds are blowing. 
Let us hope that Socialism, in Amer- 
ica, will never return to the old com- 
placent assertion of formulae as if they 
were finalities, Painfully, practically, 





gion which may justly be described as 








- Qur Readers’ Views 


On the Problems of Socialism 


Editor, The New Leader: 

As a member of the Socialist Party 
and an executive member of the sec- 
ond A. BD. branch of Brooklyn, I am 
answering Nathan Fine’s open letter. 

He said that the Socialist Party is 
entirely wiped out. I do not believe 
that the Socialist Party is wiped out, 
but the trouble is that the party com- 
municates with other parties, such as 
Farmer-Labor or La Follette and La 
Guardia endorsements and that kills 
our party. This will not go on any 
longer if the members of the national 
executive committee will settle down 
and put their mind on their own busi- 
ness. Even these three states which 
you have mentioned, if the party mem- 
bers would start and wake up and in 
every state then the Socialist Party 
would be the leading party of all those 
La Follette’s and other parties of that 
kind. This Socialist Party isn’t wiped 
out and never will be wiped out, This 
name will never change. 

Comrade Fine, you said that we have 
nothing to lose if we go out entirely 
as a political party. We have a great 
deal to lose, because you said that 
three states have a real Socialist 
Party. Our votes are coming up and 
up each year and we are getting back 
our votes which we have lost in the 
past. If we go out, all that we have 
gained will go down and fall to pieces, 
and nobody will ever think of Social- 
ism any more. That is why we will 
never join with independent parties, 
because we have lost enough by doing 
this. 

Here is an example: Wisconsin used 
to endorse La Follette’s and other such 
parties; then they came down and 
hardly got any votes for U. S. Sen- 








ator. Now that they don’t endorse 
any more for U. 8S. Senator it has ue- 
come one of the leading states for 
Socialism. 

Dear comrade, the way you speak 
in your letter you are closer to the 
Farmer-Labor and progressive parties 
than you are to the Socialist Party. 
If you were really in earnest about 
the Socialist Party you would tell it 
to get to work and try to make it 
bigger, and not change its name and 
take in independent and progressional 
parties. 

Why doesn’t the Farmer-Labor and 
pfogressional parties go into a state 
where there isn't a Socialist Party and 
try ‘to build a Farmer-Labor party. 
They could only enter a state where 
Socialists were the leading party. And 
then they take it away. This is the 
fault of our party. When the pro- 
gressive parties go into a state they 
make fusion and endoisements. 

My suggestion to the national execu- 
tive committee is that in 1928 we 
should start a real campaign to re- 
organize throughout the U. 8S. and to 
rebuild the party, reorganize all the 
branches and organize branches in 
states and to make the New Leader, 
the American Appeal and all the rest 
of the Socialist papers grow. 

Berjamin Aks. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





DISPUTES FINE ON CALIFORNIA 
Editor, New Leader: 

In the article by Comrade Fine of 
January 8 he makes the statement 
that most of the Socialist vote in Cali- 
fornia comes from Los Angeles. The 
following figures prove the contrary: 
The Socialist vote of the state was 
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maintain our official standing as a po~ 
litical party and are looking forward 
to active participation in the coming 
municipal campaigns in some of our 
large cities and already have in mind 
some plans for the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1928. 


BONNAZ BOSSES BREAK 
OFF PEACE CONFERENCE; 


3.8 per cent for governor, 4.5 per cent 
for Neutenant governor. San Fran- 
cisco gave 3.5 per cent for governor 
and 7 per cent of the vote for lieuten- 
ant governor. Alameda County gave 4 
per cent for Socialist candidate for 
governor, San Diego gave 4.3 per cent; 
Fresno gave 3.1 per cent, while Los 
Angeles County only gave 4.5 per cent. 
The highest vote was 56,506 for lieu- 
tenant governor, with state controller 
following close on with a vote of 53,673 
and the governor vote of the Socialist 
ticket 45,972. 

Considering the popylation, Los An- 
geles only held its own with the rest 
of the large cities and did not cast 
nearly so good a vote proportional to 
the population as did Alameda Coun:y 
nor San Francisco, so far ag the two 
highest eandidates are concerned. 

We received votes in every county 
but one, and of the 57 counties where 
we polled Socialist votes 32 gave an 
increase over the governor's vote of 
1922. 

Generally speaking, our vote 
been quite uniform over the state. 


has 
We 


LENA MORROW LEWIS. 
San Francisco. 





UNION MAY CALL STRIKE 


The agreement of the Bonnaz Em- 
broiderers’ Union with its manufac- 
turers expires on Jan. 31. Among the 
union’s demand is one for a. forty- 
hour week. 

The union had several conferences 
with the Bonnaz Manufacturers’ Ass0- | r: 
ciation. When it came to the point of 
the forty hours the bosses refused to 
concede to the union’s demand. This 
brought the conferences to a stand- 
still. 

A shop chairman meeting was called 
by the union and a report on the nego- 
tiations with the association was given. 
This resolution was adopted unani- 
mously: 

“We, the shop chairmen of the Bon- 


naz Embroiderers’ Union, Local 66, 
IL. G. W. U., at a shop chairmen's 
meeting assembled on Jan. 24, 1927, 


resolve that we will stand solidly be- 
hind the administration of our union, 
and if our just demands are denied,/|d 


them. c 
“We also express our full confidence | h 
in the Conference Committee and 
unanimously approve of .the sound | w 


Thinking in terms of the 
whole Western world, it may fairly be 


American Socialism 


Is it disintergrating or is 


All this confusion is a hopeful sign 
It means life, not decay. 


What springs from it in April 


it must work out into the stuff of life 


how to reach this goal? 

Almost one ventures to say that 
the issue among thinkers is no 
longer between capitalism and So- 
cialism. In the world of affairs, 
that issue will last our time. But 
the college Socialist, looking pen- 
sively through his window, is 
rather disposed to disregard the 
“darkling plain where ignorant 
armies clash by night.” He gazes 
off, if not toward the stars, at least 
toward the horizon lands, where 
battle will still go on but the com- 
batants will be under new banners. 
The real issue will then be between 
different Socialist groups. Already 
two main divisions tend to define 
themselves. There will be the cen- 
tralized Socialism compatible with 
dictatorship; Russia proves that 
Socialism and liberty are not sy- 
nonymous, and the Duce seems to 
aim at a Socialism of sorts, though 
few people perceive it. The Prole- 
tariat, or a despot—what is there 
to choose? On the- other hand, 
there will be various Socialist 


and as it has only Socialists to work 
through and they are variegated human 
beings, we may look forward to in- 
creasing confusing. Of course, there is 
essential unity, in that all Socialist 
faces are set away from a civilization 
based on profit to one based on pro- 
duction for use, and away from dis- 
parate divisions of wealth toward a 
reduction of economic  shegeagons But 


; types, differing widely, but agreed 
on the defense of those primary 
democratic values which are just 


now sadly out of fashion, poor 
things. 

Where shall we in America be 
allied? 


THE DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM 

The answer is easy. Socialism de- 
pending on any kind of despotism, pro- 
letarian or other, is not in the Amer- 
ican picture. But if the democratic 
approach is the only one possible to us, 
we must not look for a short cut. Long 
and difficult is the way before us, beset 
with pitfalls on every side. 

In the*contributions of various races 
to the society of the future there will 
be many special emph I p 
that our distinctive American function 
will be just here: to build Socialism 
on the firm, the one abiding, founda- 
tion, of freedom. For if the American 
tradition is worth anything, it teaches, 
not so much that freedom is a good in 
itself as that no other good can be per- 
manent without it. We are learning, I 
think, from the logic of events that 
this issue of freedom is in a way in- 
dependent of any social theory. One 
can no longer assume it as an integral 
part of a radical program, for not only 
in Russia does radicalism try to en- 
force itself autocratically. For years 
I have taught Mill’s Essay on Liberty, 
privately finding it obvious and jejune. 
Today it has become again extraordi- 
narily pertinent. So has the Areopagi- 
tica. 


— 





©What American can think that 
Socialism would be worth while at 
the cost of freedom? Per contra: 
unless freedom lead to a Socialist 
world, better organized, more 
friendly, than our world today, it 
will lead to a world of anarchis- 
tic cruelties. This is quite think- 
able.” Freedom is a means not an 
end. 


If the college observer turns from 
his window and peers into his own 
little academic chamber, he sees the 
world problem repeated on a small 
scale. Contemporary youth wants a 
lot of freedom, less for the noble end 
of social emancipation than for the 
chance at what it calls self-realization. 
Freedom is end to it, not means. Youth 
has not thought through this problem 
of liberty in the least. And how should 
it? The child thinks exclusively in 
terms of self, and the habit is not out- 
grown at twenty. We are all children, 
for that matter, when it comes to the 
question of the adjustment of freedom 
to the general good. 

Meanwhile, to hammer away with 
our Civil Liberties Union is, I take it, 
one of the chief tasks of the hour. But 
that problem of freedom versus wel- 
fare cuts deep. The conception of free- 
dom, like everything else, must be so- 
cialized. Here we run up against the 
deep distrust of the State as at pres- 
ent constituted: An American is loath 
to grant that the State must in the 
nature of things be as we are now so 





effect that transformation. To ask 
what can suffice, is to ask how we shell 
ennoble democracy. Two old words 
occur to me as helpful: education, and 
Socialism must adopt them 





religion. 
both. 

Workers’ education! From that col- 
lege window, nothing else seems so 


charged with promise. Of course, it is 
again a formula, already we see in it 
no finality, but a portal leading to a 
maze of questions as to aim, method, 
content. In the near future we shall 
probably witness increasing dissent 
among its advocates. All the same, it 
is the most vital formula in sight. 
Religion! Greatest of formulae! 
And, like the others, useless until test- 
ed by experience. Some of us think 
that education can never turn the trick 
without it. One thing is sure—a me- 
chanistic age can not save itself by 
mechanistic means. Looking from that 
window, we perceive that the alliance 
of Socialism with an exclusively mate- 
rialistic interpretation of history is 
played out. It was useful in its time 
but that time is over. Only a psycho- 
logical transformation, can make the 
world safe for democracy. That trans- 
formation will not be effected till the 
Living Spirit of Justice and Love shall 
enlighten and warm us, dispel our 
chilly apathy, and reveal as it alone 
can, the social forms and institutions 
in which it can at last have free play. 
Are there not a few signs that So- 
cialism here and there begins to re- 
ceive that illumination? 








Two of a Kind 


Lore, the Volkszeitung 
and the Communists 


—_——9- -— 


N the issue of the Volkszeitung of 
I January 25, the editor of the Volks- 
zeitung (Ludwig Lore, an ex- 
pelled member of the Communist 
Party) defends himself against the 
accusation by the “Worker” (official 
organ of the Communist Party) for 
having joined the reactionaries in 
fighting and excluding Communists 
from the organization. 
It appears that ten Communist dele- 


gates to the Volkszeitung Conference 
(a body composed of delegates from 
German organizations) were expelled 
from the conference. Lore justifies 
the expulsion because these Com- 
munist delegates, instead of working 
with the conference and for the pur- 
pose for which the conference was 
organized—to raise funds to sustain 
the Volkszeitung, and to secure readers 
for the paper—these Communists de- 
livered long speeches on questions of 
policy, and attempted. to sabotage the 
conference, preventing it from doing 
any constructive work. So much so 
that the delegates became disgusted 
with the activities of these Communists 
and at the last meeting expelled them. 
Now the “Worker” accuses Lore of 
having joined the union “bureaucrats 
and reactionaries” in the fight against 
left wingers, and that the order for 
the exclusion of the Communists was 
given by Lore as the leader of that 
faction. 
Lore defends the majority by the 
fact that these Communists sabotaged 
the work of the Volkszeitung Con- 
ference, and then proceeds to show 
that in the conference there is no need 
to give orders, that the delegates have 
minds of their own, and the will to 
act, and because the Communists are 
so accustomed to act on orders from 
above, they can’t conceive of any group 
acting except by orders. While Mr. 
Lore finds it right for his majority to 
exclude Communists for sabotaging 
the work of the conference, for their 
policy of rule or ruin, he proceeds to 
show that he and the Volkszeitung are 
as opposed to the actions of the unions 
in fighting the Communists as the 
Workers Party, in fact even more than 
the Workers Party. 

In other words, Lore and his fol- 
lowers are right in excluding Com- 
munists for sabotage and interfering 
with the work of the conference, but 
it is wrong for the unions to do the 
same. Verily, Communism destroys 
the capacity for correct thinking. But 
it seems Mr. Lore is trying to sit on 
two chairs, and the result is he sits 
between both—on the floor. 
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The ballot is secret in 46, open in 199 
eonstituencies, 
chise qualifications 
men must be 24 and women 30 years 
of age; 
fourth school standard, and show two 
years’ residence. 
nificance of the open ballot can be 
illustrated by one 
speaks volumes. 
Oedenburg belonged to the constituen- 
eles with secret ballot. 
Hebelt managed to defeat there the 
minister of the interior, Count Klebes- 
berg and Count Julius Andrassy, 
taining against these strong opponents 
5,218 votes. 


By Sigmund Kunfi 


[The following description of 
how Premier Bethlen, the tool of 
the Hungarian reaction and for- 
eign bankers, managed to cut the 
number of Socialist Deputies from 
24 down to 14 in the December 
elections is. by a prominent Hun- 
garian Socialist publicist and 
helps explain why even the bour- 
gecie newspaper correspondents in 
Budapest labeled the elections a 
mockery.] 


HE elections, conducted by storm- 
ing tactics and terrorism, have 
ended in a signal victory for 

Count Bethlen. In the previous Na- 
tional Assembly the various counter- 
revolutionary parties held 186 seats. 
In thé Parliament now. elected they 
will have at least 222. The main body 
of this formidable majority consists of 
the so-called “Unity Party” of Count 
Bethlen and of the Christian Eco- 
nomic Party. The Hakenkreuzlers and 
Legitimists have shrunk to 3 apiece. 
The latter lost 10 seats out of 13, the 
Hekenkreuzlers 4 out of 7. But this 
defeat of the parties which stood for 
particular aspects of the counter- 
revolution is merely apparent, for the 
two government parties have absorbed 
into their ranks all the serious ele- 
ments of the Legitimists and of the 
Hakenkreuzlers. Fronting this pow- 
erful counter-revolutionary block we 
find an opposition numbering 24 mem- 
bers, comprising 14 Socialists and 10 
Liberals and Democrats. which latter 
are to a great extent of very ques- 
tionable reliability. 

How has this unprecedented victory 
been achieved? The election terrorism 
alone provides no sufficient explana- 
tion, for this terrorism, though in 
other shapes, existed in 1922 when the 
last elections but one were held, with- 
out having led to the same result. 
The electoral law divides the coun- 
try into two quite distinct spheres. 
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anged by 


and the State’; 
on “Ways and Means of Control”; 
Joseph Krimsky and James Fuchs on 
“The Radical Function of the Profes- 
and Prof. William P. Montague 
on “The Sceptic’s View of Democracy.” 


OF WINTER LECTURES 


“A Program for Radical Action” 
the general topic covering the winter 
series of lectures which has been ar- 
New York section of 
the League for Industrial Democracy. 
The first lecture, on Friday, 
will be given by Harry W. Laidler. 
His subject will be “Toward Revision 
in Socialist Practice.” 
lectures, to be given on Friday éve- 
nings, will be by Benjamin Stolberg 
on. “Labor in Our Present Industrial 
Culture”; George Soule on “Industry 
H. 8S. Raushenbush 


we are ready and willing to fight for | 10th 


for the series. 


These meetings will be held in the 
ining room of the Civic Club, 18 East 


street. Tickets, which will in- 
lude doughnuts and cider for the 
ungry, will cost 75 cents, and $3.50 


The admission cost for 
nembers of the League is 50 cents, 
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blocking the roads leading 
villages to the polling booths against 
opposition voters, 
rural 
position tendencies encircled by a "I } 
don of troops. 


thereupon classed Oedenburg with the 
constituencies having open ballet, and 
accordingly Hebelt received 387 votes, 
while the minister of commerce, Herr- 
mann, got more.than 9,000. 

Under such circumstances it is no 
wonder that in the 199 constituencies 
with open ballot, not a single opposi- 
tion candidate, whether Socialist, cap- 
italist or peasant-democrat, was elect- 
ed. Over 100 districts “elected” unani- 
mously; the opposition candidates 
were by every kind of crafty method 
prevented from standing, and that is 
the secret of the unanimous election. 
In abdout another 100 districts in which 


How Bethlen Won 


Making a Mockery of Elections 








cided and had become almost void 
of purpose or hope. Notwithstanding 
this the government, out of 46 seats, 
with the help of all its auxiliaries 
masquerading for this purpose as 
Liberal and pro-Jewish, was only able 
to get 22. However, in these secret 
districts also it improved its position. 
At the last election 18, at this 22 
members of the counter-revolutionary 
parties were returned to Parliament 
from these districts. The Socialist 
Party had alone to bear the brunt of 
this success of the counter-revolution. 
In Budapest city it had to lose three 
seats. In Budapest province one seat 
to the government party. In the dis- 
tricts with open ballot the Socialist 
losses were indeed regrettable—es- 
pecially since the three largest mining 
areas belong to these districts—but in 
view of the prevailing terrorism they 
were virtually unavoidable. A graver 
problem confronts the party in the 
fact that among the ten seats lost 
there were four in districts with se- 
eret ballot, and that it has to record 
a very disagreeable fall in its poll. 

. A comparative study of the poll can 
only be attempted satisfactorily for 
the city and province of Budapest. In 
the other districts with secret ballot 
it is more difficult to compare be- 
cause in 1922 they used the method of 
single election, but now that of elec- 
tion by Hsts; but in the city and prov- 
ince of Budapest election by list has 
been in use since 1922. These two 
constituencies elect 30 members. In 
1922 the poll included 328,000 voters, 
but this time roughly 252,000. Here 
are the results for Budapest city and 
province: 





Socialists—1922, 167,616 (13 seats); 
1926, 81,473 (10 seats), 
Liberals—1922, 79,344 (7 seats); 


1926, 58,059 (7 seats). 
Counter-revolutionaries-—-1922, 1132,- 
000 (10 seats); 1926, 113,400 (13 seats). 


three members. Under the method 
of single election in 1922 6,254 votes 
were cast for the Socialist candidate 
in one constituency: This time De- 
breczin used election by list. In all the 
three constituencies 4,690 votes were 
cast for the same Socialist candidate. 
The result was the same in almost 
all the constituencies. 
This setback has arisen from a/| 
whole chain of circumstances. The 
register of electors was so framed as | 
to omit the workers. The severe eco- | 
nomic crisis—deflation without unem- ; 
ployment benefit—has driven into exile 
tens of thousands of workers. The 
factories and mines in France are | 
| 


| 
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crowded with Hungarian workmen. 

The workers were deterred from 
voting» on the one hand by terrorism 
which .made itself felt also in the 
towns though under other forms, and 
on the other hand by a feeling of hope- 
lessness since after all it seemed that 
through the ballot box they could hope 
for nothing. In 1922 elections in 
Budapest were held on a Sunday, this 
time on a working day; and in view 
of the persecutions to which the elec- 
tors who could be recognized as work- 
ers were exposed, this meant the logs 
of a full working day. Since the law 
allowed no posters whether pictures 
or announcements, since the police _ 
rationed out the number of Socialist 
meetings so that in Budapest only 
eight of such per day were permitted, 
it was difficult to make an approach 
to the workers. 

Moreover, these elections exhibited 
to a marked degree a character of clase 
conflict. All other competitors such 
as the middle class voters fell to the 
capitalist parties. In Budapest scarce- 
ly 1,000 capitalist votes can have been 
cast for the Socialists, whereas in 
1922 there were many electors who as 
@ protest against the street terrorism 
of the “Awakening Hungarians” voted 
for the Socialists. This factor was 
now eliminated, since Count Bethlen 
had suspended the type of terrorism 
which threatens the well-to-do citi- 
zen. The middle-class citizen does not 
ask too much from a man who keeps 
the workers under. 

The Hungarian Socialists have suf- 
fered a reverse. Nevertheless, it was 
a considerable achievement to retain so 


}much of the conquests of 1922 in the 


storm launched against them by the 
counter-revolutionary powers in the 
state and by the united bourgeoisie, 
Among all the opposition parties they 
were best able to parry this deadly 
assault, and notwithstanding the de- 





In the provincial towns with secret | ¢eat, suffered they remained the 
ballot—-with the exception of Szege- strongest party in the opposition. 
vin and Funfkirchen—the decline in|. 
the socialist vote is relatively greater 
still. The town of Debreczin elects Gis 
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candidates were put up, both they and 
their election agents were locked up 
on election day. Where even this did 
not serve, the electors waiting to vote 
were themselves locked up by hun- 
dreds and thousands. It was quite 
usual to find troops and gendarmes 
from the 
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The Oil 
Scandal 








UT this out and paste it in your hat. It’s the 
past and future history of the Oil Scandal as 
started by one great historian and finished by 
another. 
May 31, 1921—President Harding transferred the 
oil reserves from the Navy to the Interior Department. 
November, 1921—Edward L. Doheny sent $100,000 to 
Interior Secretary Albert B. Fall. 
April, 1922—Doheny’s Pan-American Petroleum and 
Transport Company was awarded the Pearl Harbor 
oil contract, carrying a clause giving it “preferential 
rights” on future leases in the Elk Hills oil reserve. 
December, 1922—Doheny’s Pan-American Company 
was awarded a lease to the Elk Hills reserve. 
March, 1923—Fall resigned as Secretary of the In- 
terior. 
January, 1924—Doheny told the Senate Oil.Commit- 
tee he advanced Fall $100,000 as a private loan. 
February, 1924—Secretary of Navy Denby, 
with Fall, had approved the leases, resigned from the 
Cabinet. 
May, 1925—Fall and Doheny were indicted for crim- 
inal conspiracy in the District of Columbia. 
May, 1925—Federal Court in Los Angeles invali- 
dated Elk Hills lease, a decision subsequently affirmed 
by the Court of Appeals and now ongappeal in the 


who, 


Supreme Court. 
November 22, 1926—Trial of Fall and Doheny began 
in Washington. 
December 12, 1926—Jury justifies Fall for taking 
money on ground he needed it; votes Doheny a good 
fellow for giving it and turns both loose, 
December 23, 1926—District of Columbia Supreme 
Court orders trial of Fall and Sinclair on charge of 
having swiped Teapot Dome in cahoots with Doheny. 
April 1, 1942—Supreme Court denied appeal of 
prescution for new trial on grounds that everybody 
connected with the case is dead and the oil gone. 





Whio’s the Goat? 


“Dad” Barker, 86, made in the image of God, is the 
oldest engineer on the Dubuque division of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad. He started 
railroading way back in ’67; has been railroading ever 
since; is still railroading and may keep on railroading 
-until he hits the place where there are no more fire- 


men to cuss. 

“Dad” Barker, besides his other distinctions, is also 
the owner of a goat, pet or mascot, sex and antece- 
dents unknown, which puffs in and out of her or his 
pet haunt, the local railroad shop. This goat has been 
doing this for all of thirty-five years and is still going 
strong. Incidentally, Billy or Nanny, whatever the 
gender of the gentle creature may be, has been on 
pension all those years, while Dad has his pension still 
to come. We, therefore, offer a premium of a silver 
plated bale of hay for. the best essay, not exceeding 
one hundred words, on the subject: ‘“Who’s the 
goat?” 

. * . 

While on the related subject of man and goat, 
permit me to say a few words about the vice of labor 
in general. 

Why do men work? To make a living, or to make 
money? Or to make money so as to make more 
money? Or to escape an old age accompanied by 
work and worry? Or to fix the children so they don’t 
have to twork? All well and good. But why work 
from childhood to the grave in a world that is full of 
labor-saving devices? 

Take this “Dad” for instance. He and his under- 
study, the fireman, can pull more in a day than all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s asses of yore could 
pull in a year. But does Dad work only one day per 
annum and then go fishing for the balance of the year? 
Not much he does. He works every day they let him 
work and only goes fishing when there is no work to 
do and then he very likely views these blessed work- 
less days as calamities. 

* ~ om 


.In the olden days before these confounded labor- 
saving devices, the steam engines, befell humanity, 
only the poor worked. The better classes went fishing 
and when they didn’t go fishing they went hunting or 
Played war, or built temples and palaces or patron- 
ized the arts by making love to prima donnas and 
bailet ponies. 

Now, everybody works, poor man, rich man and 
beggar man. The poor work because they must. The 
rich work because they don’t know any better, and 
the beggars work because they too are smitten with 
the bug to become bigger and better beggars. 

Moreover, 4m the pre-machine age, the poor had 
their saint days, feast days, holy days and even whole 
weeks on which the bosses could not work them under 
the penalty of going to hell. But then the reformation 
came along and emancipated blustering humanity 
from all these precious loafing days and now we have 
nothing left except a few legal holidays like the Fourth 
of July, Labor Day, and Christmas which we cele- 
brate by raising sweat, dust and blisters in endless 
parades, or trying to squeeze enjoyment out of spend- 
ing more than we can afford. 

> 7 

What the world needs is less pep and more leisure, 
less noise and more poise, Jess words and more 
thoughts, fewer square-jawed go-getters, hustlers, 
bustlers and fighters and more dreamers, singers, 
prophets and poets. 

Our hearts are stified, our minds benumbed, our 
visions warped, our conception distorted by a deluge 
of material superfluities. We are turning God's foot- 
stool into a racing bowl, where, with eyes to the track, 
with heaving breasts, pounding hearts and burning 
cheeks, we race to keep up with the Joneses, that is, 
the fools in pursuit of other fools. 

We waste a few precious drops which the All- 
Father granted us from the ocean of eternity in a 
maniacal struggle for things that rot and rust and 
burden—for things that pall and weary the moment 
they are ours. 

> . . 

Oh, for a Messiah that would come with a new 
gospel of “peace be with thee.” Peace, serenity, tran- 
quility to enjoy the virginity of unsoiled snow: to feel 
the fierce sublimity of banking thunder clouds, to 
rise into unsullied skies with trilling larks; to bathe 
our hearts in limpid pools beneath bowers of whis- 
pering leaves; to weave dreams with the silver 
threads that moon and Indian Summer bring; to bask 
in the face of a rising sun; to sing songs to stilly 
night; to hold communion with the. good and wise, 
speaking from book rack and she'f: to drink the 
heavenly harmonies man wrested from silent void. 

No, let us not pray for a new Messiah of peace. 
They would send -him to jail for advocatine restric- 
tion of output. 


Some Early American Radical Leaders: 








How to Entertain 
an Earl 








Marx vs. Lassalle in the United States 








‘Whence This Communism?’’ By James Oneal 











Chapter IT. 


American Origins 


i 


have been 
Nothing is farther from the truth. 
is a fact that, independent of Europe, 
men have appeared in the labor move- 
ment (and some who had no relation 
to it) who have formulated revolu- 
tionary ideas for the reorganization of 
American society. That similar eco- 
nomic conditions and problems would 
suggest similar ideas to some men and 
that those ideas would find intellectual 
pioneers who would attempt to formu- 
late them in a more or less systematic 
philosophy should be expected. 
Twenty years before Karl Marx was 
born William Manning, a native of 
Massachusetts whose pioneer ancestor 
came over with the Puritan migration 
in the year 1633, anticipated some of 
the leading ideas of Marx. Manning's 
work is all the more remarkable, con- 
sidering that he wrote when the first 
forms of labor organization had hardly 
approred and he had no knowledge of 
them. In an old manuscript discovered 
a few years ago and which was re- 
jected by a Boston editor in 1798, 
Manning anticipated Marx’s labor 
theory of value, the conflict of eco- 
nomic interests, the necessity of work- 
ers having organizations of their own, 
the basis of government in property, 
the economic ties that bind men into 
groups, orders and classes, the funda-~- 
mental need of education before the 
masses could unite on an intelligent 
program, and eventually a -world-wide 
association of the 
of all nations. 

In many respects Manning was more 
modern in his 
American writer, despite his crude 
spelling and difficulty in presenting his 
views. But he was a forerunner of 
other men who appeared when a labor 
movement had been established. 
Among these were Josiah Warren, 
George Henry Evans, Lewis Mas- 
querier, Edward Kellogg and Thomas 
Skidmore, all of whom were interested 
in the complete reconstruction of so- 
ciety. There is no evidence that they 
had come into contact with any of 
the writings of European revolution- 
aries. Their respective views regis- 
tered the fact that the modern system 
of industry cannot rise without it be- 
ing subjected to revolutionary criti- 
cism, Moreover, before the middle of 
the nineteenth century had been 
reached the social effects of the in- 
dustrial revolution had produced the 
same reaction upon an important seo- 


T has been a tradition of Ameri- 
can politicians that America has 
been free of revolutionary think- 

ing and that whatever revolutionary 

theories have found expression here 
imported from abroad. 

It 


working people 


ideas than any other 


tion of the American intelligentsia that 
the industrial revolution produced in 
England, 

The terrible exploitation of women 
and children in the textile industries 
of New England, its effect upon work- 
ing class families, the overlordship of 
factory owners, the mass poverty in 
many cities that threatened the health 
of their population, and general dis- 
illusionment made men familiar with 
the writings and the agitations of eco- 
nomic and social dissenters like Bris- 
bane, Fanny Wright, Margaret Fuller, 
Thoreau, Emerson, Ripley, Rykman 
and others. 

The European revolutions of 1848 
also brought many revolutionary refu- 
gees to the United States so that by 
the time that the headquarters of the 
international were transferred to New 
York social and economic dissent was 
by no means an innovation. Social and 
revolutionary philosophies had already 
invaded the American labor movement, 
although they had a character peculiar 
to American conditions. However, it 
cannot be said that ary particular 
philosophy had captured the labor 
movement or even any large section of 
it. The followers of Evans, Masquerier 
and Skidmore constituted small groups 
of propagandists, never at any time 
winning the organized masses yet hav- 
ing an important influence at times in 
shaping policies. 
Among the refugees of 1848 were 
Socialists and Communists. By the 
middle of the sixties the Socialists, es- 
pecially the Germans, were divided 
into followers of Marx and Lassalle. 
Lassalle emphasized the importance of 
universal suffrage and political actions 
In a famous letter to the organized 
workers of Germany in 1863 he said: “T 
have no hesitation in saying that 
through political action only can the 
workingman hope for the fulfillment 
of his aspirations as a citizen.” In an- 
other passage he said: “The working 
class must constitute itself an inde- 
pendent political party, based on uni- 
versal suffrage; a sentiment to be in- 
scribed on ifs banners, and forming 
the central principle of its action.” 
The Lassalleans in the United States 
took this point of view, believing that 
they should organize politically re- 
gardless of whether the economic or- 
ganizations of the wage workers had 
become stable and enduring. The 
Marxists contended that to attempt po- 
litical action before the trade unions 
had become stable was premature and 
would lead to disappointment. Sound 
economic organization should always 
precede any attempt at independent 
political action. The first international 
was built chiefly upon economic organ- 
izations of the working class with the 
expectation that as rapidly as they 





became rooted in the soil of each coun- 
try political action would follow. 

Commons and associates, in consid- 
ering this controversy in the United 
States, present this distinction between 
the views of the international and the 
Lassalleans: “The distinction between 
the ideas of the international and of 
Lassalle consisted of the fact that the 
former advocated economic organiza- 
tion prior to and underlying political 
organization, while the latter consid- 
ered a political victory as the basis of 
economic organization. These antago- 
nistic starting points are apparent at 
the very beginning of American: So- 
cialism, as well as in the trade union- 
ism and Socialism of succeeding 
years.” 

As both Lassalleans and Marxists 
were members of the North American 
section of the international, the con- 
flicting views brought heated discus- 
sion and a tendency to form two 
groups within the section. The free 
Tands of the West were still drawing 
dissatisfied workmen from the indus- 
trial centers of the East, while the 
industrial depression of 1857 had 
shown that trade union organization 
was yet too weak to witbstand the 
disintegrating influence of unemploy- 
ment and economic prostration. More- 
over, class lines were not yet sharply 
drawn, except in the East. The Ohio 
and Mississippi Valley sections were 
still in the stage of small business, 
while the West still presented all the 
phases of a crude individualist democ- 
racy characteristic of a frontier so- 


time to concentrate on political organ- 
ization. A labor party was organized 
by the Lassalleans in Illinois in 1874 
because the trade unions had failed to 
maintain their standing in this period 
of industrial stagnation. Its Chicago 


issue, February x4, said that “in Chi- 
cago, organigation into societies si 
lar to gilds (unions) is entirely ab. 
doned, for it is generally conceded that 
it never led to any lasting betterment 
for the workingman in the several 
trades.” The Chicago movement per- 
sisted in this course despite protests 
that the policy was based on a com- 
plete misunderstanding of the real sit- 
uation. Knowledge of this policy being 
reported to the general council of the 
international in London, that body sent 
a sharp letter to Section 3, Chicago, in 
which it said, in part: 
The trade union is the cradle 

of the labor movement, for work- 
ing people naturally turn first to 
that which affects their daily life, 
and they consequently combine 
first with their fellows by trade. 
It, therefore, becomes the duty of 
members of the international not 
merely to assist the existing trade 
unions and, before all, to lead them 
to the right path, ie., to interna- 
tionalize them, but to establish 
new ones wherever possible. The 
economic conditions are driving 
trade unions with irresistible force 
from the economic to the political 
struggle, against the properticd 
classes—a truth which is known to 
all those who observe the labor 
movement with open eyes.” 
Events showed how accurately Sorge 


German organ, “Vorbote,” in its first 


ciety. Trade unionism was still large- 
ly a sectional, not a national, move- 
ment. 

Experience was to prove that the 
Lassalleans were wrong. F. A. Sorge, 
an intimate friend of Karl Marx, and 
leading spirit in the American section 
of the international, as well as its 
corresponding secretary, wrote the 
general council in London in Novem- 
ber, 1871, that a labor political move- 
ment had appeared in New York which 
he believed would fail as “no organiza- 
tion of the working classes is behind 
the political movement.” The organ- 
ized workers were not interested in it 
and he feared that this premature at- 
tempt would prejudice them against 
political action at a later period when 
the time would be ripe. He added that 
the Marxians.“‘maintain that an ex- 
tended and somewhat perfected or- 
ganization must precede any political 
movement of the working classes.” 
Sorge’s judgment proved ‘ correct. 
Nothing came of this new movement, 
yet the prostration of the trade unions 
in the panic year of 1873 seemed to 
the Lassalleans a strong argument for 
political organization. They argued 


and the leading spirits of the interna- 
tional had interpreted the situation. 
The labor party polled hardly a thou- 
sand votes in Chicago in the spring of 
1874. In the autumn election it claimed 
2,500 votes in the congressional elec- 
tiog, but the official returns gave it 
785. Pessimism followed, the mem- 
bership declined, and eight sections 
disbanded within four months. Had 
the Lassalleans devoted their time to 
educational work within the trade 
untons, building them up, and looked 
forward to the period when a powerful 
and stable union membership could 
sustain a labor party, the results would 
have been different. Generaily speak- 
ing, in Europe the Socialists worked 
within the unions until the latter car- 
ried themselves into independent party 
politics by establishing labor or Social- 
ist parties. In the United States an 
important section of the Socialists were 
too impatient to face years of educa- 
tion and organization. They engaged 
in premature political experiments in 
Chicago, New York and other cities. 
These experiments were doomed to fail. 
Their failure brought a_ reaction 
against labor politics at a later period 








that the unions had failed, and it was 


when such action was possible, 


T LAST there has come to hand something for 
which we have been patiently waiting for years. 
This is Kelly’s “Handbook to the Titled, Landed 
and Official Classes.” We are informed by the pub- 
lishers that we can have this massive work of Mr, 

Kelly's for the small sum of twelve smackers. When 

you consider that 30,000 titled, landed and official 

Britishers are listed in the book and that it contains 

more than 1,800 pages you can see for yourself what 

a bargain that is, 

With Kelly’s Handbook on your hip you can tell 
right away all those who have a definite position in 
the British Empire. Furthermore you can put them 
in their places as follows:—1. From hereditary rank;' 
2. From a Title or Order; 3. As Members of Parlia- 
ment; 4. As members of the higher grades of diplq- 
matic, naval, military, clerical, legal, colonial or civil 
services of the State; 5. As Deputy Lieutenants and 
Justices of the Peace for the Counties of England, 
Scotland and Wales, King’s Counsel, Royal Academi- 
cians and Presidents of the Learned Societies; 6. As 
Landed Proprietors; 7. As distinguished members of 
the dramatic, literary and artistic worlds; 8. As lead- 
ing members of the British commercial world. 

Isn't that simply ripping? And what's more you 
will find at the commencement of the book “particu- 
lars of the Royal Family, Tables of General Prece- 
dence and of relative ranks on the Army, Navy and 
Air Force, various forms of epistolatory address, the 
names of British ministers abroad and foreign min- 
isters in England, a list of the House of Peers ar- 
ranged in order of dignity, with the date of their 
creation.” 

The bird who tipped us off to this, writes us, “When 
you are entertaining, you will find its tables of prece- 
dence for ladies and gentlemen solving many @ 
troublesome problem in etiquette.” 

All we have to say is “Thank God for Kelly.” 
Hardly a day goes by but what we shal] haye some 
use for his invaluable book. For instance, only last 
week our janitor, name of Hanrahan, came in and 
said that a Belted Earl had been looking for us. We 
were out, so he interviewed the janitor. It seems that 
this Belted Earl is not earling just at present, that 
being a highly seasonal occupation and trade what it 
is in the Empire, but he is selling men’s socks for 
Turkletaub and Lifshitz who have a neat little whole- 
sale business down on Mercer street. He just. 
dropped around to see us, to chat over the latest doings 
in the House of Peers and find out if maybe we could 
use some socks of the very finest quality. 

From Hanrahan’s account of the visit, we fear that 
our janitor is not up on’Kelly’s Handbook. Appar- 
ently he was quite rude to the dear chap and said 
something to him about belting that is not down in 
the book. But if he comes again we shall do all in 
our power to make amends and keep intact that 
entente cordiale that is the glory of the English 
speaking peoples from Land’s. End to Coshocton, Ohio. 

When wwe see the Earl with his titled sample-case 
at the door we shall rush immediately to the book- 
case and take down our Kelly. Thumbing through it 
hastily, all we have to do is to turn to the part where 











By M. Winograd 


When God first conceived the 
idea to create man, He thought 
that his glorification would be per- 
fect, for man, born to live only a 
short period and so far below Him, 
will recognize his worthless exist- 
ence and be humbler than the 


of Vilno, where his parents moyed 
when he was about six years old, he 
simply puts to shame the art of pho- 
tography. For reading his descrip- 
tions of them, one not only recognizes 
their character but also their physical 
appearance. We see their faces dis- 
tinctly, without looking at their photo- 
graphs, which, by the way, are re- 





border and escapes to America, where 
he immediately starts to carry out his 


mission, to improve, to build. And 
we see a master builder building 
spiritual worlds. 

Only one year after his arrival in 
this country he writes his first English 
article, which is given a prominent 
place in the New York World. Amer- 


famous personality, famous as a leader, 


revealed to us. 


famous English poet, William Morris, 
and others. 
At this period Cahan is already a 


@ novelist, a journalist, an orator in 
both Jewish and English, and in his 
memoirs of that time new worlds are 


It is particularly interesting to see 


it tells you how to act when a Belted Earl comes to 
call on you. There are probably quite a lot of forms 
to go through that we of the lower classes never 
thought of. It may be necessary, for example to get 
out an awning over the front door, the kind they have 
for snooty weddings on Fifth Avenue, Under those 
circumstances you can always call up Headquarters 
and get a couple of cops assigned to keep back the 
rabble. That-is, if you can find a couple of cops in 
New York who are not busy with strike-breaking 
assignments. Then as the Earl marches up the carpet 
under the awning amidst the wild huzzas of the 
common people, you rush out and kiss him on both 
cheeks and render the official welcome. 

Once in the home you introduce the Earl to the 
Little Lady. Here another problem arises. How 
does this go? Do you say, “Earl, I want you to meet 
the Missues. She has read a Jot about you in ‘Artists 
and Models’”? Or does the Cell-Mate drop a courtsy 
and murmur shyly, “M’ Lud, this poor but honest 
home is graced by your presence”? And what is the 


angels.... But there He was 
mistaken. By this time we have 
already convinced Him that our 
scanty years on earth are more 
interesting than His monotonous 
eternity in heaven. . . . For where- 
as He only saw the manifestation 
of one world, we see the manifes- 
tion of many.... 


umes of Abraham Cahan’'s auto 
biography, “Leaves from My Life, 


Forward Publishing Association, three 
volumes, $5,,that have just appeared. 


The three volumes, containing ove 


1,500 pages and 76 portraits of world- 
comprehend 
innumerable fascinating 
worlds whose birth and growth Cahan 
has seen in the course of his 66 years. 
You gaze at these calm and tempestu- 
are astonished 
of 
them, one could have preserved such 
great individuality as the one of the 
An individuality that we no- 
tice in him in his early childhood and 


famous personalities, 


spheres of 


ous worlds and you 
how, after having traversed all 
author. 


grows later with an artistic tempo. 
Born the son of poor and deeply re- 


ligious parents, in a shanty in a small 
town near Vilno, Russia, Cahan géts 
impressions at the age of 


his first 
three, the first sign of an unusual na- 
ture. The scene that had then im- 
pressed him so deeply was the hang- 
ing of fevolutionaries in a field. This 
was the first wrong that awoke his 
young heart, which later burned with 
the desire for justice. A little later 
we see him gazing at the big world 
through the small window of their 
poor dwelling. He is inspired by the 
wide meadows and the singing, free 
birds. 

The description of that period, of 
his interesting parents, of his grand- 
father, the rabbi, and other relatives 
that had an influence upon him is full 
of lyricism, and highly interesting 
studies of the conflicts in the souls of 
some of them. In depicting them and 
the “Maskilim” (Hebrew scholars), the 
Hebrew writers of that age and the 





Adam Coaldigger: 


-. 


town-characters of his birthplace and 


Amys 


UCH thoughts flared up in my 
mind when reading the three vol 


markable reproductions. 
At the age of nine he secretly carries 
with him a Russian text book for be- 
ginners, from which he learns to read. 
At thirteen we see him seated on a 
bench of a Yestivah, where he studies 
the Talmud. But his thirst for world- 
ly knowledge is not quenched. He sits 
up nights, absorbed in Russian books. 
The firelight of the lamp in their house 
-|is very small; it is almost dark, but 
-| the fire of his thoughts and eagerness 
”! burns in his eyes and he goes on read- 
ing while people passing their window 
stop and wonder how he manages to! 
r| read with so little light. Finally, at 
the age of seventeen, he enters the 
Russian Teachers’ Institute of Vilna, 
and four years later he is himself a} 
teacher in such an institute. 
By that time he had already been a! 
member of “underground” circles and 
had already published an article in a 
famous Jewish weekly in the Russian 
language. This part of his life, also 
the life of the Russian revolutionaries, 
their subterranean movements that} 
reached out very high, the Killing of | 
Alexander II., and those who killed 
him, the whole life under the Czarist 
regime in those years is told with the 
greatest detail, which makes the story 
more interesting than fiction. 
Through his correspondence with a 
revolutionist who fell into the hands} 
of the police, Cahan is soon found out 
by the Russian government. raid 
is made upon his home where “sub- 
terranean literature” is discovered. 
He is taken to the district attorney } 
and is ordered not to leave the town 
before he is taken for trial to some 
| other city. Being a teacher at a gov- 
ernment institute, the local 


























against him, Cahan is not put to prison 





trial he will be. 
to Siberia. 


district | Zurich in 1891 and 1893, respectively), to 
attorney, not having sufficient evidence} which he is sent as delegate, and dur- 
ing his visit in other European cities, 
just yet, but he knows that after the/ are done with extraordinary vivacity. 
They will exile him} And the latter are none the less than 


ica .attracts his curious ‘mind. 
studies its life, its conditions, and re- 
veals them to us. He studies its gov- 
ernment. We learn (in vols. 2 and 3) 
about all the radical and reactionary 
movements in the America of that 
time; how they originated, their fights 
and their splits. 


In the first volume we are told of 
the Jewish life in the old country; 
about the pogroms and their real 
causes; about the first Jewish emigra- 
tion from there (Russia, Poland, Ga- 
licia and Roumania) and its causes. 

In the second and third volumes we 
are told about the establishing of 
those emigrants in this country. We 
get a clear and precise description of 
their struggles, their activities, their 
unions which Cahan helped to or- 
ganize; their theatres, the foundation 
of the Jewish Socialist press, includ- 
ing The Forward, the largest Jewish 
daily, of which Cahan is the editor, 
and the Jewish press in general. He 
introduces us to his personal friends: 
William Frey (of the Positive move- 














ment), Serge Shevitch, Helena Von 
Rakovitz (for whom Lassalle was 
killed in a duel), Alexander Jonas, 


Lucien Saniel, Busche, Daniel De Leon, 
Henry George, Edourd King, Gompers, 
Hillquitt, Edgar Soltus, Erasmus Dar- 
win Beech (of the New York Swun), 


He 


| Sive way to a parents’, educators’ and 


how, during al] these years, Cahan did 
not change but grow. On the can- 
vas of his early life we already per- 
ceive positive colors that were only 
magnified later on by his fecund mind 
and activities. It is like a fugue 
sounding all through the tenor of his 
life; a fugue of a great symphony, of 
which he is himself the conductor. 
And, like a symphony, are also his 
written memoirs for their value is as 
international as music. 


PIONEER YOUTH TO HOLD 
| PARENTS CONFERENCE 
AND BUSINESS MEETING 


The annual membership meeting of 
Pioneer Youth of America will be held 
on Tuesday, Feb. 1, at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Room 309, Business Building, 
and will begin at 8 p.m. sharp. This 
meeting will end promptly at 8:30 to 








club leaders’ conference. The most 
important item on the order of busi- 
ness wil] be the electie: of officers 
and executive board for the coming 


the precedence for going into chow? Certainly it 
would never do to go through the usual imitation of 
the rush hour at Brooklyn Bridge that accompanies 
the summons to dinner at our home. There must be 
some official way of getting an Earl into dinner. 
Getting him out is, of course, no trouble at all. You 
just fish for him under the table and one takes his 
noble legs and the other seizes his aristocratic bean 
and you heave him to beddy-bye as easy as that. 
But before he has drunk all your gin, he has a right 
to expect that due deference shall be paid to his 
standing and once more there is the blessed Kelly to 


the rescue. 


We are always strangely moved by hearing poetry 
read aloud. The other night we heard three first- 
rate poets, Lucia Trent, Ralph Cheney and Gordon 
Lawrence read from their works and it was for us a 
thrilling experience. We know that amongst the hard- 
boled in the labor and radical movements, poetry, 
unless it be strictly propagandish in its nature, is 
still looked on with suspicion as being something that 
tends to soften the resistance of the embattled pro- 
letarist to the onslaughts of capitalism. This ig the 
bunk. In the first place, the real proletariat, if such 
there still be in this land of Chevrolets, Company 
Unions and Contentment, couldn't get much softer 
reading real poetry than the mush they swallow with 
such rapacity today. Let Eddie Guest tune his lyre 
to the Home, Gawd and Mother theme and plumbers 
assistants and coal miners, railroad engineers and 
boiler-makers are first to clip hig offerings from the 
evening papers. We know, because when we were 





year. A report on the work of the 








Edward Bellamy, Simon Wing, Colonel 
Hinton, Eugene V. Debs and many 
other great American, German, Russian 
and Jewish personalities of different 
movements. His portrayals of them 
as well as of the famous leaders with 
whom he associates at the two Interna- 
tional congresses (held in Brussels and 


year 1926 will also be made. At the 
parents’, educators’ and club leaders’ 
conference Prof. A. L. Swift will lead 
the discussion on the socia] value of 
club life, and Dr. Marion Kenworthy 
will talk on the psychology of the ex- 
ceptional child. Mrs. William Bur- 
roughs Mr. Herman Epstein, 
parents of Pioneer Youth club and 


and 


camp children, will tell us of the effect 











Wilhelm Libknecht, Eleonore Marx- 


He wants to sacrifice himself for his} Aveling, the daughter of Karl Marx; 


ideals, but his inexhaustible energy| Friedrich Engels, Victor Adler, Jean 
calls him to action. He cannot afford| Waiders, Clara Zetkin, Paul Axelrod, 
to rest (in prisonj when he has to} August Bebel, Peter Lavrov and/ 
build. Georges Plechanov, the spiritual lead-/| 


Thus he steals across the 


Russian' ers of the 


Russian revolution; 


the and after the conference. 


of the club and camp experience on 
Dr. Le Roy E. Bow- 
man will preside. 


their children. 


There will also be an exhibit of the 


children's art work beginning at 8 p. m. 


helping edit @ paper for coal diggers more than one 
half of the contributions from the rank and file con- 
sisted of verse that showed @ very strong Guest in- 
fluence and across the hal] the editor of a trainmen’s 
journal was filling his wagte-basket with stuff that 
read as though Rudyard Kopling and Robert Service 
had been drinking synthetic gin with the late Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. 

Let's forget this hokum about poetry and softness. 
What the Hell are we all sweating and grunting 
around for except to make it possibl~ for poets to 
dream and write in a world where there is something 
to write about? There are plenty of prose writers to 
take care of the exploited factory workers. Let the 
poets tell us of their ecstatic contacts with the life of 
the spirit and through them we may gain a new 
strength of purpose, a new determination to fashion a 
society where the most honored of all shall be not 
pork packers or pedantic philosophers but the true 
singers. ‘ 





McAlister Coleman. 
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“Typo Council’s Work; 
Organizers Removed 





Dispute; 























































































































































~ Executive Council resign«and run for 
office at a special election or that 
the question in dispute be put to a 
referendum vote of the membership 
or any fair agency upon“which the 
Council. may agree. Meanwhile the 
Council work is blocked. L. 8. 
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THE MACHINISTS’ UNION STORY 


By LOUIS S. STANLEY, 





New International | 
For Union Teachers; 
Town Won in Argentina 














. The Field ot Labor 








HE Typographical 

organ of the International 
Typographical Union, 

livened up considerably since Charles 
P, Howard on November 1 last re- 
placed James M. Lynch as president. 
This is not because Howard has 
taken the periodical in hand. Quite 
the contrary. The editor and pub- 
lsher continues to be J. W. Hays, the 
Secretary-Treasurer, who was re- 
elected along with the other three 
members of the Executive Council 
besides the President. The outcome 
is that Hays takes issue with the 
President in the leading. editorial of 
the January number of the “Journal” 
while Howard states his side of the 
case in the section called “President’s 
Pages” allotted to him. 
It appears that Howard opened his 
administration by removing -from 
office twelve of the twenty-five repre- 
sentatives or organizers in the field. 
The reason he assigned for this 
action was to éffect economies in 
fulfillment of his campaign pledges. 
He pointed out that the average ac- 
count of each organizer was in ex- 
cess of six hundred dollars for every 
four-week period. He also made pass- 
ing. references to some “conference” 
that had taken place previous to his 
taking office, whereat it was decided 
that all organizers ‘were to retain 
their positions. Incidentally, Howard 
gave the representatives removed 
from office the opportunity to adjust 
their affairs by agreeing to approve 
their claims for salaries and ex- 
penses for a stated period. 
All this had been done without con- 
sulting the Executive Council. When 
the latter met formally for the first 
time on December 6 the three Vice- 
Presidents and the Secretary-Treas- 
urer rebelled against the President’s 
action. They acclaimed that the re- 
movals from office could not be made 
without the consent of the Executive 
Council. _ Howard contended that 
there was no constitutional justifica- 
tion for this and that he had dis- 
ecretionary power. For these reasons 
he refused to entertain any motions 
that would replace the representatives 
in office. "Whereupon, the other four 
members of the Council informed him 
in writing that unless he submitted, 
they would not consent to the trans- 
action of any other business. Editor 
Secretary-Treasurer Hays predicts 
“that a way will be found for the 


Council to function,” and Président imported contract labor’ days has 
Howard has countered by proposing} arisen in the city of Toledo,’ Several 
that he and the other members cf the] hundred Mexicans have been brought 


Journal,” 


has 


to a contract undermining~union con- 
ditions, 
to this concern, they say, were reduc- 
tions in wages to a point where they 
were five and a half dollars a week 
below the prevailing rate in St. Louis 
and the abolition of pay for five holi- 
days per year and time for voting on 
election day. “For our determined ef- 
forts in trying to prevent the making 
of the above- mention unfair agree- 
ment,” continues the affidavit, “and 
to uphold the fundamental principles 
of the American Federation of Labor 
by insisting that our union label be 
not used as an official sanction of un- 
fair conditions of labor, our local 
union of Garment Cutters and Trim- 
mers No. 26, which: for. twenty-eight 
years had been the backbone of: the 
United Garment Workers of America 
in St. Louis, was expelled from the 
United Garment Workers of America,” 

Having lost its ¢harter under such 
circumstances, the local has been giv- 
ing its case publicity. It.has pub- 
lished the affidavit in the local labor 
press and sent copies of it to the un- 
ions of the country enclosing 'at the 
same time a communication stating 
seven indictments against the Rickert 
Administration. The additional griev- 
ances concern alleged infractions of 
the constitution of the union. A new 
and broader line of attack is blaming 
Rickert for keeping the Amalzkamated 
Clothing Workers out of the A. F. of 
L., so that “the sphere of his organ- 
ization has thus been limited almost 
exclusively to the Overall Workers, 
whom he can easily control.” In a 
printed appeal to President William 
Green, which sympathetic local unions 
are asked to sign, it is requested that 
an investigation. be held, a _ report 
thereof be made to the next A. F. of 
L. convention, the charter of the U. 
G. W. be revoked, and a reorganization 
take place to include the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. While it is doubt- 
ful whether the, generosity of L. U. 


against Rickert and his administra- 
tion do call for some sort of explana- 
tion, It seems that none has been 
thus far forthcoming. L. S. 


MEXICAN PROBLEM 
HITS TOLEDO 


A condition reminiscent of the old 


into the Toledo area—in the absence 
of any quota regulations in the im- 


Among the concessions made 





W 


sion following the panic of 1873 and 
how those members who still sought 
affiliation with a labor organization 


they began to play an important part. 
By 1886 they numbered as many as 
eighteen thousand, about three-fifths 
of the number of members in the old 
Machinists and Blacksmiths’ Union of 
North America in the hey day of its 
existence. Thus the idea of unionism 
was kept alive until on the evening of 
May 5, 1888, nineteen machinists em- 
ployed in a railroad shop in Atlanta, 
Georgia, held a meeting and organized 
Atlanta Lodge No. 1 of the United Ma- 
chinists and Mechanical Engineers of 
America. The leading spirits in this 
movement. were Thomas. W. Talbot, H. 
F. Garrett, W. L. Dawley.and “Mike” 
Reilly. 
in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama, and in Septem- 
ber a circular letter was sent to: ma- 
chinists throughout the country, urg- 
ing organization. 

The Modern Union Appears 
When the first convention met in 
Atlanta just a year after the new or- 
ganization had been founded, thirty- 
four lodges in fourteen States were in 
the union. A monthly journal had 
been established the previous February 
when the membership | passed the 
thousandth mark. This first conven- 
tion changed the name of the organ- 
ization’ to the National Association of 
Machinists and elected Talbot first 
head of the order, with the title of 
Grand Master Machinist. 
In the period under discussion a 
number of changes took place to 
emancipate the union from its modest 
origin amid the secrecy of the Knights 





Mexico and Canada. In May, 1897, the 
blackball was abolished and union 
finances were improved by the inau- 
guration of a dues stamp system. Two 
years later the titles of Grand Master 
Machinist and Grand Foreman were 
replaced with terms of modern némen- 
clature, International President and 
Vice-President. 
One of the most significant steps 
taken at this time was the affiliation 
of the I. A. M. with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. . This had been .im- 
possible at first because the union with 





migration law—to work in the beet 








EXPELLED U. G. W. 





in order to further depress existing 

LOCAL APPEALS wage levels. Hungry and lean they 
are huddled in the old “Red Light” 

Under date of December §, 1926, a/| district. One is curious to know what 


committee of two purporting to repre- 
sent the unanimous sentiment of the 
membership of the United Clothing 
Cutters and Trimmers Local Union 
No, 26 of St. Louis, Mo., has sworn 
to an affidavit lodging charges against 


Pullman ‘tana Starts 


fields and railroad camps. The native 
workers were already ‘in\excess* when 
this was done. Snow-covered the beet 
fields and the railroad camps were 
virtually empty. The Mexicans were 
tempted to Toledo on false promises 


the Federal authorities think of this 
situation. L. S. 





Thomas A. Rickert, who is President 
of the United Garment Workers, a 
vice-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and a director of the 
Union Life Insurance Company. Mar- 
tin C. Seegers and Otto Kaenmerer, 
speaking for their fellow members, as- 
sert that Rickert made the union label 
“a badge of servitude” by granting it 
to the Peters Company, a small firm 
in St, Louis, when the latter agreed 





Chicago and lasted from Dee. 


Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
Insurance Society 
INCORPORATED 


New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches 
in the United States. 


Established 1872. Membership 44,000, 
Main office for New York and vicinity 
at 227 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559. 
Office Hours, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat., 9 a.m.- 
1 p.m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays. 


Brooklyn Office open only Mondays 
and Thursdays from 6:30 to 8:30 p, m., 
Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby 
Ave. For addresses of Branch Secre- 
taries write to our main office, 








A Radical Difference 
will be made in the clarity and 


ing the procedure of the other 
road workers’ organizations, 
sented its case for adjudication before 
the United States Mediation Board. 
Preliminary 


Series of Reprisals 
Against Union Members 


——e- -——_ 


The Pullman porters’ union, follow- 
rail- 


has pre- 


in 
8 to 17. 
The Pullman Company stated its case 
before that government 


hearings were held 


agency and 
the porters did likewise. The hearings 
were interrupted to give the mediators 
opportunity to report to the full 


board and to permit them to adjourn 


an 


over the Christmas holidays. Sessions 


will be resumed some time during 


this month. 

The Pullman Company in the inter- 
val is engaging in reprisals against 
the porters it believes are members of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters. Old and experienced men are be- 
ing discharged in several districts, in- 
cluding the two New York districts. 
This procedure on the part of the 
company at a time when it is in the 
midst of renewing an agreement with 
Pullman conductors seems to indicate 
that, because: the porters are Negroes 
and the conductors white, the former 
should be treated differently. 
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Standard OF Quality Since 1895 around the struggle with the employ- 
RADIOS-PHONOGRAPHS-RECORDS ers’ organization known as the Na- 
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ba 


chinery to the manufacture of machin- 
ery 
Inventions, we pointed out, resulted in 
a division of labor. 
sulting therefrom was more easily re- 
placeable than the former all-around 
man, so that the skilled machinist ob- 
jected to his presence in the union as 
merely a 
to broaden the qualifications for mem- 
bership to include 
ing at the trade” 
the next convention, 
the specialist fared better. 


“bosses” 
the men in the metal trades and de- 
termined to organize also. 
employers 
gether as a result of a patternmakers’ 


its southern origin had limited its 
membership to “white” machinists. 
The A. F. of L, had no alternative, 
then, than to charter in 1891 another 
organization, the International Ma- 
chinists’ Union, which did not have the 
color line. In 1895 the I. A. M. modified 
the distasteful clause in its constitu- 
tion and applied-for affiliation to the 
A. F. of L. It was granted a charter, 
while that of its rival was withdrawn. 
Thereafter the I. M. U. passed out of 
existence. 

Should the Specialist Be a Machinist? 
In the previous article we reviewed 
the history of the machinist’s trade, 
showing how the application of ma- 


itself was of rather recent date. 


The specialist re- 


“handy man.” An attempt 


“any person work- 


E HAVE seen how the first na- 
tional union of machintsts col- 
lapsed in the years of depres- 


went into the Knights of Labor, where 


Soon other lodges sprang up: 


Young Machinists’ Union Obtains 
National Contract in 1900 Strike 


trate came to be known as the Chi- 


the unrest atnong the machinists. 


what it should have been. An organé 


from 493 to 741, and District Lodge No. 
8 was formed consisting of the dele- 
gates from the local ledges. The busi- 
ness agent elected by this central body 
hit upon the scheme of boosting the 
organization work by formulating a 
definite set of demands and going on 
strike, if necessary, to obtain them. 
This met with the approval of the local 
unions in December, when the member- 
ship had materially increased to 1,143. 
The chief demands of the union were 
the following: 
1. Closed shop. 
2. Definition of machinist according 
to the I. A:'M. constitution. 
3. Increased minimum rate of wages. 
4, Nine-hour day. 
5. Time and a half for overtime and 
double time for legal holidays and Sun- 
days, 
6. Limitation of apprentices accord- 
ing to the I..A. M. constitution. 
7. Compulsory arbitration after ordi- 
nary adjustment fails. 
In spite of the fact that this agree- 
ment was to become effective on March 
1 in the busy season, the manufactur- 
ers even refused to discuss it. The 
union called a strike on February 21 
and “he employers responded by form- 
ing a fighting organization, the Chi- 
cago Association of Machinery Manu- 
facturers. When a conference be- 
tween tho two sides was finally held 
it broke up on the question of the 
“closed shop.” Nothing now prevented 
the strike from continuing in full 
swing on March 1. Within a week six 


The strike soon spread to other 
cities: Philadelphia, Paterson, N. J.; 
Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio, and 
threatened to overtake Baltimore, Bos- 
ton and New York. By the end of 
March nine thousand machinists were 
out on strike. 

The Bosses’ Union Offers Arbitration 
The National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion now enters the picture. Early in 
March the Chicago manufacturers of- 
fered to join the N. M. T. A—as they 
later did—which would then arbitrate 
all questions, with the international 
union, provided the men first went 
back to work. The strikers agreed to 
this if the wage increases and the nine- 
hour day were granted in advance. 
This offer was rejected. The next con- 
ference was directly between the na- 
tional organizations of employers and 
of employees. On March 17, 1900, the 
officials of both groups met in Chicago. 
The representatives of the N. M. T. A. 
proposed arbitration now and hereafter 
and the resumption of work, The 
unionists balked. They wanted to set 
a definite date for the beginning of 
arbitration and not leave, the time 
hanging in the air. The conference 
disbanded with nothing accomplished. 
An attempt was made to operate the 
shops with scabs, but the_ strikers’ 
ranks held. Their mass meetings were 
more enthusiastic than gver. The N. 
M. T. A. was compelled to enter into 
negotiatior : again. This time a defi- 
nite time was set for the beginning 
of arbitration, and the employers in a 
letter stipulated the points to which 
they were ready to agree. This to- 


In 1899 the LA. M. came to the con- 
clusion that something had to be done 
to stir up organization sentiment in 
the city of Chicago, where it was not 


izer was sent in on March 1, and by we 
June the membership had increased 


scale. 


cago agreement. 
sion 


ularly important: 
- in all pending disputes, and 
disputes hereafter to arise between 
members of the respective organ- 
izations, i.e. an employer and his 
employee or employees, every rea- 
sonable effort shall be made by 
the said parties to effect a satisfac- 
tory adjustment of the difficulty; 
failing in which either party shall 
have the right to ask its reference 
to a committee of arbitration, 
which shall consist of the presi- 
dents of the National Metal Trades 
Association and of the Internation- 
al Association of Machinists, or 
their representatives, and two other 
representatives from each associa- 
tion appointed by the respective 
presidents. The finding of this 
committee of arbitration by a ma- 
jority vote shall be considered final 
as regards the case at issue and as 
marking a precedent for the future 
action of the respective organiza- 
tions, .Pending adjudication by the 
committee of arbitration there shall 
be no cessation of work at the in- 
stance of either party to the dis- 
pute. ...” 


they returned to work. 


the Murray. Hill Hotel, 
City. The representatives 
union were James O’Connell, 


of 


dent, and Hugh Doran of Chicago 


No. 26, U. G. W., i 
rescue of the felt lnc afl - of Labor, The name of International | Thousand es wt Saal clea een eae See Binet Maton. Cont 
very helpful, the ciiten. charges | 4880ciation of Machinists was adopted one-third to a half not even union/ Iron Pipe and Foundry Company, 

. : in 1889 to indicate jurisdiction over | ™embers. president; Edwin Reynolds of the 


E. P. Allis Company, 
Wis., and W. L. Pierce of the Lidger- 
wood Manufacturing Company, 
York. 
The Chicago 
for Men 
The settlement made was: substan- 
tially the Chicago agreement: 
1. No discrimination against union 
labor. 
2. Definition of machinist accord- 
ing to constitution of union, which 
provided only for all-around men. 
3. No mention made of -wages, ex- 
cept that the Paterson machinists 
were to receive the 10 per cent in- 
crease they had been demanding. 
4, Provisions for extra payment for 
overtime carefully defined. 
5. Union apprenticeship ratio was 
adopted. 
6. Fifty-seven-hour -week after six 
months and fifty-four after one year 
from final adoption of agreement, 
“the hours to be divided as will best 
suit the convenience of the. _em- 
ployer.” 
This agreement was a. victory for 
the men. It was national in scope. 
It meant the recognition of the 
union. It granted the strikers’ de- 
mands in’ general. But it had its 
weaknesses. The nine-hour day was 
not granted as such. Wages were not 
defined. The arbitration clause which 
was to apply to all future disputes 
was trouble-breeding and, as we shall 
see, eventually brought about the end 
of collective bargaining on a national 





gether with the proposition to arbi- 


(To be continued) 





failed in 1899. At 
two years later, 
A report 
was adopted which showed that the 
delegates were forced to take cogni- 
zance of economic facts: 

“Whereas, the introduction of auto- 


neymen machinist and the special- 


saw the growing strength of 


In 1898 the 
in New York City came to- 
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85 Hallock Street, New Hoeven, Cona, 


~_ - a 


strike in that locality. 
| formation of the National Meta! Trades 
Association 
lowing year, none too soon in view of 


This led to the 


on August 31 of the fol- 


Colonial Empire of 


the United States 


The Troublesome Arbitration Provi- 


The arbitration clause was partic- 


When the agreement was ratified 
by the strikers all over the country, 
The arbi- 
tration by the bi-partisan board took 
place as scheduled in May, 1900, at 
New York 
the 
presi- 
dent; D. Douglas Wilson, vice-presi- 


members of the board of trustees. 
The Association delegates were D. 


Milwaukee, 
New 


Agreement a Vcitory 


ter of opinion. 


By Parker T. Moon 


Associate Professor of International Relations, Columbia University 











matic and special improved machinery Area Commerce* 
into our machine shops is becoming (square miles) Population (dollars) 
more general, we recommend that we} OUTLYING TERRITORIES 
admit into our Association all men CN LE PG ee Pe 590,884 60,000 88,905,000 
operating such improved machinery in , ‘ . 
the same shop.” Then, in 1903, the AC all ai 6,449 307,000 sarten anes 
final step was taken, when Article 1, 
ection. 1, of the:. constitution was Philippine Islands ..... 115,026 11,076,000 243,356,000 
amended by striking out the word a Ms TE 3,435 1,347,000 172,478,000 
“machinist” and inserting the follow- Virgin Islands} eeeeece 132 26,000 2,559,000 
ing: | ORE 58 8,000 294,000 
“ . . » Any man working in a NE | ness au Tee 210 13,000 967,000 

machine shop and engaged in any Wake and Midway Is.. 29 rere reeee 

manner with the _making or re- LEASED TERRITORY 

pairing of machinery, provided Panama C 1 Zz 

that at the time he makes applica- ana one, 

tion he is working at some branch Guantanamo, Fonseca 

of the machinist’s trade. This Bay, Corn Island..... 527 27,000 [ere 

Association shall be divided into 

two branches, known as the jour- Total Possessions ......... 716,750 12,864,000 697,100,000 




















We believe the acti f the com- | ; 
strength of your eyesight by | | sony is unsound, uncthiont ndvwnc| ‘tt,branehess to “which” later | NOMINALLY INDEPENDENT DEPENDENCIES} 
ea new uncktal Ametican, and in the interest of fair] shall Ry - stig Sach ideal Cuba .......eeeees «+. 44,164 3,369,000 724,595,000 
asses.” Let » Prove it to play and justice to the race which has! shal  oinbalah " snididhtene seth a MEE Se eee 11,072 2,045,000 28,872,000 
you by actual demonstration. served it for over two generations,| wages to govern eligibility im their Dominican Republic .. 19,325 897,000 51,843,000 
a) supervision of Dr. B. L. Becker. should be discontinued. branches, and all applicants for Panama eee eee eee ee 33,667 443,000 16,250,000 
111 East 28rd Street, Near sth avenus. admission shall be required to. re- Nicaragua ».esseeee0ee. 49,200 638,000 21,797,000 
SS eens Saasen, = + lhl 0 , ceive the minimum rate in their Liberiat .....000+c0.s00 . 36,934 1,500,000 2,522,000 
yee Leass Ave. Bet. ussth 6 116th Bie. A igvaa teumurliintadiade locality for his branch.” 
695 venue, Near 168r4 St. The Chicago Machinists Give the Total Nominally Ind d- 
$95 Prospect. Oh A WW U tC A ; al Nominally Indepen 
' wens V.WUERTZ 'C) Se ae eee ist dasa ent Dependencies ,...... 194,262 8,892,000 845,885,000 
I these early years of ernationz 
DI BARNETT LBECKER PIA * 8) S Association of. Mashiniong nent | Grand Total <acccesswovesn GUEM12 21;766,000 —1,542,985,000 





* 1923, 
+ 1924, Commerce Year Book. 


{ Whether these should be included, and whether other Latin- 
American countries might also be added, must necessarily be a mat- 
I have selected the countries which are definitely 
under a form of control which Europeans might be tempted to de- 
scribe as a protectorate, quasi-protectorate or veiled protectorate. 
Technical classification is difficult if not impossible, but the fact of 
control is indubitable. 





(From Imperialism and World Politics. 





Labor Doings Abroad 








Another town in Argentina has been 
captured by the Socialists, bringing the 
total up to six. This time it is the 
little ‘city of General Roca, away off 
in the territory of Rio Negro in Pata- 
gonia. Despite the fact that many 
workers had been kept off the voting 
lists by the registration officials, the 
Socialist vote on Oct. 24 ranged from 
237. to 272, against a range of from 
222 to 259 for the. Progressives. The 
Radical Party did not nominate any 
councilmen, so most of its votes went 
to the Progressive candidates. 
. While winning local electoral vic- 
tories the Socialist Party of Argentina 
continues to defend the interests of 
the working class in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Backed by the Argentine 
Federation of Labor, the Socialist dep- 
uties are demanding minimum wage 
legislation for farm workers, temporary 
restriction of immigration and the dis- 
tribution of uncultivated land along 
Mexican lines. Such action has be- 
come imperative in view of the unem- 
ployment crisis in both industry and 
agriculture and the decline in wages. 
Answering a communication from 
Dr. Ricardo A. Paredes, of the recently 
organized Socialist Party of Ecuador, 
suggesting the calling of a congress 
of all the Socialist and Communist 
parties of America, especially those 
of Ibero America, for the purpose of 
getting together and laying plans for 
the defense of-the interest of the 
workers, Adolfo Dickmann, general 
secretary of the Socialist Party of 
Argentina, welcomes the idea in the 
name of the executive committee and 
hopes that such a congress may be 
held. 
Among the many tributes paid by 
the Socialist press of the world to 
the memory of Eugene V. Debs, none 
was finer or more complete than those 
of La Vanguardia, the -Buenos Aires 
daily, and El Sol, the official paper of 
»| the Socialist Party organization in the 
Province of Buenos Aires. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
FOR UNION TEACHERS 


Negotiations for the formation of a 
Teachers’ International which had been 
under way for several months under 
the direction of the Amsterdam Bureau 
of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions bore fruit in Brussels 
on Nov. 27 and 28 when representatives 
of about 100,000 organized teachers in 
Austria, France, Belgium, Germany, 
Holland and Luxemburg voted ap- 
proval of the rules drafted by the pre- 
paratory committee and declared, sub- 
ject to eventual referenda or conven- 
tions of their unions that the Teachers’ 
International was a fact. 

Pending the organization of a gen- 
eral council consisting of one repre- 
sentative of each affiliated organiza- 
tion, the work of the new International 
is being carried on by a committee 








a union body. On the other hand, the 
founding in May, 1925, in Paris of the 
International Association of Clerical 
Employes, Petty Officials and Teachers 
in Public Service, mainly for the pur- 
pose of bringing the teachers’ unions 
into the I. F. T. U., appears to have 
been in vain, due to the probability 
of jurisdictional disputes with the ex- 
isting Internationals taking in public 
service workers and clerks and to the 
opposition of many teachers to being 
lumped up with all kinds of other 
workers in the same organization. 


SAXON LABOR DIVIDED, 
BUT IS STILL ON TOP 


It devoted much of the last issue of 
its bi-weekly employes’ paper to an 
attack on the union. But it cannot 
explain to the men why the Jackson- 
ville scale—that it has attacked since 
it broke its contract—is so easily paid 
by the D., L. & W., which reopened its 
mines with 700 employes nearby on 
the river a week ago. And so many 
of its men have quit recently that it 
is taking men off immigrant ships. 
Forty-two such immigrants were 
brought in from Ellis Island in the 
last few days. 

It was definitely decided to set up @ 

labor bank, with a capitalization of 
20,000,000 lei (worth about '200 to $1), 
divided into shares of 500 lei each. .Na- 
tional headquarters of the Federation 
is to be moved from Cluj to Bucharest. 
Jan Flueras was re-elected president 
and I. Miresco named general secre- 
tary. 
Economic conditions for Rumanian 
workers are very bad, the average 
skilled man’s wage being about 18 lei 
an hour, which in actual purchasing 
value equals only about 46 per cent. of 
pre-war wages. 


OUSTED FROM PULLMAN, 
NEGRO WO WOMAN SUES 


Because she was ejected from her 
Pullman berth when her through 
train from New York City reached 
Florida, Mrs. Blanche S. Brookins is 
suing the Pullman Company and the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railway for $25,- 
000 damages. The National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People is supporting her case and has 
secured Arthur Garfield Hays and 
Clarence Darrow as counsel. Mrs. 
Brookins was imprisoned in Palatka, 
Fla., last July, after her ejection and 
fined $500 and costs for violating the 
Florida Jim Crow law. She was told 
by the judge he was “sorry he could 
not double the fine.” Mrs. Brookins 
maintains that as a passenger in in- 
terstate commerce she was not subject 
to the Florida law. 











composed of S. N. Posthumous and T. 
Thrjssen, of the League of Dutch 
Teachers, and M. Lebaillif of the 
French Teachers’ Syndicate in Caen. 
The Brussels meeting was presided 
over by Jan Oudegeest, who, as one 
of the secretaries of the I. F. T. U., 
had played a leading part in getting 
the teachers together. 

Up to the present there has been 
no effective international organization 
of the teachers, as the International of 
Educational Workers, whose secretary 
is L. Vernochet of France, and which 
was founded in 1922, has but a few 
members outside of Russia, and al- 
though not officially affiliated with the 
Communist Trade Union International, 
is generally regarded as more of a 
political Communist organization than 


RADIOS and VICTROLAS 


$1.00 PER WEEK 











THE 


Workmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
Men’s Froternal Order 
in Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 


750 Branches All Over = United 
States and Canad 


Insurance from $100 to $1,000 
Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at $8 


per week. Many branches pay additional 
benefit from $3 to $5 per week. Con- 


sumption benefit, $200, or nine months in 
our own sanatoriuin, located in the most 
beautiful region of the Catskill Moun- 


tains—besides the regular weekly benefit, 
For information, apply to 
THE WORKMEN’ S CIRCLE 


175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 
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Orthophonic 
Victrola 


The greatest inven- 

tion in musical in- 

struments of the 
century. 


For RHEUMATISM 
URACIDOL 


(Made from 

Ash Leaves) 
The best Herbal 
Treatment for URIC 
ACID, RHEUMA- 
TISM, GOUT, SCI- 
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erman Records 


PAUL HELFER 


1539-1541 Third Ave. 


Between 86th and 87th Streets 




















ATICA, 
_It gives marked re- 
lief—To be had from 


J. GOODMAN, 
Inc., Dept. C 
Druggists 
and Importers 
1578 First Avenue 
New York C 
Mail orders promptly | 

attended to 











Patent Attorney, 


S. HERZO 116 Nassau Street. 


Evenings and Sundays, 1436 Glover Street, 
Bronx. Take Lexington Ave. Subway, Pel- 
ham Bay Extension, to Zerega Ave. Station 





Make your reservations today 





for the——— 


New Leader anniversary dinner 





Trusses 











When your doc- 
tor sends you to 
a truss maker 
for atruss band- 
age or stocking, | 
go there and see 
what you can buy for your money. 
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Then gotoP. WOLF & Co., Inc. 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 
Bet. 84th & 85th Sts. Ret. 4th and Sth Sts. 





(ist floor) 
New York City New York City | 
Open Eves.. Open Eves., 9 p. m | 


CCRT ETO eee Old Reliable Place to Buy 


Ms Roth 


Large Assortment of 


STATIONERY, PHOTO, DOLLS, 
BOOKS, TOYS, SPURTING GOODS 


Special Bargains in All Departments 
VISIT OUR STORE 
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Santal Midy . 


Quickly Alleviates 
PAINFUL 
URINATION 


Avoid Imitations 








N. Y. MacMillan Co.) 





Look for the 
GiGulaaan-.. | 


Offices to Let 


Attractive Offices to let in the recently 


feconstructed modern’ building of the Home 
Office of the Workmen’s Furniture Fire In- 
surance Society, 227 EAST 84TH STREET. 
Apply week days between 9 a. m. and 6 p. m. 
Saturday, 9 a, m. to 12 only. 
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HE Eugene V. Debs Branch of. the Young People’s 
League of Los Angeles, Cal., is the only addition this week to 
the list of organizations that are taking advantage of our special 

offer of ten yearly subscription cards, good for new readers only, for 
$10. This circle starts with ten cards and promises to duplicate the 
order soon. The branches of the Y. P. S. L. in New York City have 
been slow to see the double advantage of our offer, and perhaps this 


action on the part of the Los Angeles 4 
circle may stimulate them to follow 
their good example. This offer is only 
good to the end of February, while 
this special campaign for new readers 
is on, and we suggest that those who 
contemplate taking advantage of it 
that they act quickly. It has proven 
a splendid medium for gaining new 
readers for The New Leader and it 
has given indirectly to the organiza- 
tions who took up our offer a substan- 
tial revenue for their own work. 





We are happy to mention again that 
Comrade Alfred Baker Lewis in behalf 
of the New England district organ- 
ization remitted this week for 22 addi- 
tional three months’ trial subscrip- 
tions. This brings the total to his 

* credit for this month to 332 trial sub- 
scriptions. They all go to a list of 
picked names, and it is our hope that 
at the expiration of the three months 
we may be able to retain most of them 
as steady readers. What is done in 
Boston should be repeated in every 
industrial city. Get the active Com- 
rades together and start a small fund 
to be used to mail The New Leader 
for three months to a list of sym- 
pathizers or prospective party mem- 
bers. You will find this one of ihe 
most effective means of Socialist 
propaganda and, incidentally, a splen- 
did way in which to help gain new 
readers for The New Leader. 





There are quite a substantial num- 
ber of our readers whose subscriptions 
expired last week who have not sent 
in their renewals. Why not do so at 
once and save us the expense and 
work to remind you by mail of it? 
That expense and effort in mailing out 
second reminders can be put to better 
advantage. Examine the expiration 
date on your subscription label, and 
if you are among those who overlooked 
to renew, do not neglect to forward 
your renewal immediately. 





Remember our special offer to those 
who send in their renewals. For $4 
we will extend your expired subscrip- 
tion for another year and The New 
Leader will be mailed for one year 
each to two new readers to be desig- 
nated by you. This offer virtually 
means that subscribers unable to re- 
new can get a free renewal of their 
own subscription if they secure two 
yearly subscriptions. It also means 
that those who can spare the money 
may for an additional $2 send The 
Néw Leader to two of their friends: 
Last week we published quite a sub- 
stantial list of friends who sent us 
each two additional subscriptions. To 
that list should be added the follow- 
ing, who sent in subscriptions this 


week: Fannie Weren, New York; 
George Nafe, Boulder, Col.; H. Ber- 
man, Brooklyn; Alex. Schwartz, New 


York; Gustave Schmidt, Newark, N. J.; 
Leonard C. Kaye, New York; Fred. 
Scoccera, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dr. Louis 
Sabloff, New York; Norton Brown, 


Socialist 





+ 
of New Leaders every week for dis- 
tribution and sale, and he hopes by 
thus introducing the paper he will be 
able to secure many new readers. 

W. E. Davis is doing likewise in 
New Haven, Conn. He is arranging 
to distribute copies of The New Leader 
containing the installments on the his- 
tory of the Machinists’ Union at the 
machinists’ meetings in New Haven. 
Comrade Davis never misses the op- 
portunity to boost The New Leader. 





Four orders were received this week 
for the combination offer of The New 
Leader and Calverton’s book, “Sex Ex- 
pression in Literature.’ Remember 
that for $3 you get a copy of this book 


~ 
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Office: 39 EAST 81TH STREET Telephone Lenox 4559 
Regular Meetings Every sionday Evening in the Labor Temple 


THOMA‘s CAHILL, President 
PORTER, Rec. Secretary EDWAED DUNN, Fin. Secretary 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 3% 


ae 


N, ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth =, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union. 


OFFICE: 210 EAST Sth STREET 
Phone: Orchard 9860-1-3 


The Counci] meets every ist and 3rd 
Wednesday. 








gacer 





BOBERTS, Sec'y-Orsanizer. 
Tz, 


anne + ed GELLER, 





7 ICKLAYERS’ UNIO 
BRICK! N 
LOCAL NO. 9 
uarters, Broohiyn Labor Lyceum, Will b. aot, Phon 
Mice open daily except Mondays “2% eS +4 . M. oe See 
einai Regular meetings every Tuesday - Tinton 
AM WENGERT, President Seen PFLAUM, Fi Secy. 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President JOHN TIMMINS, ‘Treasurer “ 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec'y ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 


Office & H 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every ist and 3rd 
Saturday. 
Executive Board meets every Monéay. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 


Méetings eevery ist and 3rd Thursdey. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 











All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 


(Beethoven Hall) 





United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Eat 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


THOMAS DALTON, President CHAS. H. BAUSHER, Bus. Agent 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y THOMAS ANDERSON, Rec. Sec’y 





The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
| 3 West 16th Street, New York City 


Telephoge Chelsea 2148 


UIORRIS SIGMAN, President ABRAHAM BAROFF. Secretary-Treasurer 





The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 
Local No. 10, I. L. G. W. U. 


Office 231 East 14th Street - ad ° od * 


DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 


Telephone Ashland 2609 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 


eee 





Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers 


Union Local 48. 1. L. G, W. OU. 
o reet. ‘Lexington 4548 
en. phere Bosré meets every Thursday at 7:36 P. M. 


SECTION MEETINGS 

Downtown—281 B 14th St. ist & 3rd Friday at 6 P.M 

Bronz—E. 187th St & & Boulevard ist & 3rd Thurs. 8 P. M. 
Harlem—1114 Lexington Ave ist & 3rd Saturday )2 A. SL 





210 East 5th Street. i 











B’klyn—105 Montrose Ave. Jersey City—-76 Montgomery St. 
SALVATURE NINFO, Manager-Sceretery. 





United Hebrew Trades 


135 EAST BROADWAY 


Meet 1st and 8d Monday, s P. M. Execu- 
tive Board same day, 5.30 P. M. 








M. ABRAMSON, Chairman 
lee-Chairman 





and in addition The New Leader will 
be mailed to a new reader for one 


M. TIGEL, 
M. FEINSTONE, “Secretary-Treasurer 








year. The book sells for $2.50, and 
for the addition of. but 50 cents to its 
price you can have the book and a 
friend of yours will receive The New 
Leader for one year. 





Readers of The New Leader within 


Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres. Fd. M. Olsen, Fin. Sec’y Ludwig Benson 
| Christopher Gu Gulbrandsen, | Charles Johnson, Sr., Ray Clark 
ecording Secretary Treasurer Business Agents 


DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1456, UNITED ar yt NS OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 


RICA 
67-69 Lexington Avenue Madison Sqaare 4992 
Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 
CHARLES JOHNSON. Jr., President 





HEBREW 


BUTCHERS UNION 


M. O. & B. W. of N. A. 


5 E. “Biway. Orchard 5259 
Meet every ist and Srd Tuesday 
AL. GRABEL, President 
t. KORN, J. BELSKY, 
Manager. Secretary. 








reaching distance of New York and 
those residing in Greater New York 
are reminded that The New Leader 
anniversary dinner will be held on 
Feb. 11. It is an event deserving the 
patronage of every one of our readers. 
It comes but once a year and it is gen- 
erally a social and intellectual treat 
worth having. For $2.50 you will get 
a splendid dinner, good \music, and 
you will listen to speeches from seven 





BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 








UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 
Day room and office, 160 East 65th Stress, New York. 
Bequiar meetings overs ny at 8 P. M. RaEN ELANDER 5338 « 
Vice-Presiden iy CORDINER, Rec. See’y, 


JOHN A. HANNA, Presiden’ J. J. DALTON. t. 
THOMAS SHEARLAW, Fin, Seec'y. " CHAS, BARR, Treasurer. LIAM Fire, Bus. Agent. 





UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 
7 East 15th Street Tel, Stuyvesant 8657 
Executive Board Meets Every wasotay 
Night in the Office of the Un 
FREEDMAN, Pi yy 


GEO. TRIESTMAN, NATHAN RIESEL, 
Manager Secretary-Treasurer 


NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 














Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 





of the best-known speakers in the So- 
cialist and labor movement. Reserva- 
tions are going fast and we suggest 
that you make yours immediately. 
Read the announcement on the first 
page and act quickly. 





UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 
Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue 
Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 5414. Office hours every day 
except Thursday. Regular meetings every Monday evening. 
JOHN HALKETT. ALFRED ZIMMER, GEO, W. SMITH, 
President Rec. Secretary Treasurer 


Office: 





FRANK HOFFMAN JOHN THALER SIDNEY PEARSE, 
Vice-President Fin. Secretary Business Agent 


7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 
Regular Meetings Second Wednesday o 
Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street 
Sam Harris, N. Ullman, 
President. Rec, Sec’y. 
Murray Chisling, Rosenzweig. 
Vice-President. Fin. Sec'y & Treas. 
Gus Levine, Business Agent. 





‘United Neckwear Makers’ Union 


Lot ag 11016, A. F. ef L. 
Phone: 


EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 





7 East 16th &t. be nage 7083 
UNION, Lora! @, 1. LG. W. 0. doing Executivy Board Tees 
Exec. Board meets evory Ind and éth day night at 7:38 30 a'cleek. “Ss the office. 
Tuesday, at the Office, 601 BE. i6iet St. LOUIS FELDHEIM 
Melrose 1699 oon ERC Sery.-Trens. 
CARL GRABHER, President. . 
M. WEISS, Secretary-Manager. aus FUCHS. Bus. Agent. _ 
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WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Local 62 of I. L. G, W. U. 
117 Second Avenue 
TELEPHONE OBCHARD 7106-7 


A. SNYDER, 
Manager 


Italian Dressmakers’ 


Unien, Local 89, 1, L, G, W. U. 


Executive Board meets every Tuesday 
evening at the office 36 W. 28th St. Phone: 


Lackawanna 4844, 
LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary. 








AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 
JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec'y-Treas. 


Telephones: 
SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President. 


11-15 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOOR. 





NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
@li-@21 Breadway, Now Yerk, N. ¥. Telephones: Spring 1600-1-8-3-4) 
ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mgr. ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas. 





HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 





Tremont Educational Forum 





The Tremont Educational Forum 
announces a lecture at its clubrooms, 
4215 Third avenue, Tremont 
avenue, for this Friday evening at 
8:30, Jan. 28, on: “Russia Today,” by 
the noted liberal, Arthur Garfield Hays, 


corner 


who spent this last summer in Russia | ~ 





PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West 125th St. DB bg ok Herlew 6432, 


Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening utive Beare leots ae 

Gvening at THE LABOR TEMPLE. 43 “EABr arn STR ¥ ‘ORE ary 
ICHAEL J. SSOLLERAN, t and B iat bos 

3. J. O'CONNELL, Vice! Bosineess prone A 

rRHOMAR SHERIDAN, Fins See’y. SOHN LEAVY N DOOLEY 





MICHAEL GALLAGHER, Ree. Bee’y. JOSEPH LeM0: 








observing its condition and studying 


Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manaaer 


Joint Executive Committee 


OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 











its governmental and industrial 
machinery. 
Mr. Hays was a member of the 


national executive committee in the 
La Follette campaign of 1924, and was 
associate counsel in the famous Stokes 
anti-evolution trial in Tennessce. 











Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affilisted with the American Federation of Labor 
National Boilding Trades Counc) - 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. THOMAS WRIGHT, Secretary 








Lecture by Dannenberg 





Dr. Karl Dannenberg, recently here 
from Germany, will lecture February 
2 at the open forum (held every Wed- 
nesday night by the International 
Anarchist Group) at 149 East 23rd 
street, New York City. The subject 
will be “Conditions in the German 
Labor Movement.” 





PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Office: Telephone: 
62 East 106th Street Lebigh 3141 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office. 
Reguier Meetings Every Friday at 310 East 104th Street, 


ISADORE SILVERMAN, 3. HENNENFIELD, 
Financial Secretary Recording Treasurer 











Carteret, N. J.; Anna Traum, New 
York; Martha Cronshore, Perryopolis, 
Pa.; Frank C. Bryant, St. Cloud, Fla.; 
Jos. Weil, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Office and HeaGquarters, 


On our list of single subscriptions 
received last week no less than 16 
States are represented, divided as fol- 
lows: Alabama, 1; California, 5; Con- 
neciicut, 6; Florida, 2; Georgia, 1; 
Tilinois, 4; Indiana, 2; Massachusetts, 


FURNITURE, FLOUR and GROCERY 


The Executive Board meets every first and 


WM. SNYDER 


TEAMSTERS UNION 
Local 285, T. C. S. & H. of A. 


169 Rivington St. 

Phone: Dry Dock 2070 

last Wednesday. Regular meetings, 
Second and Fourth Saturday 

MICHAEL BROWN 

Business Manager 


SAM SCHORR 


President Business Agent 


PAINTERS’ UNION No. 917 
oO. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Regular meetings every Thursday evening at the Brownsville 
Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman S&t., Brooklyn 

ABRAHAM AZLANT, President 
I. JAFFE, Vice-President J. WELLNER, Bus. Agent 
N. FEINSTEIN, Recording Sec’y. I. RABINOWITZ, Treas. 
M ARKER, Financial See’y., 200 Tapscott St. Brooklyn 











8; Maine, 1; New Jersey, 6; New York 
City, 10; New York State, 16; Ohio, 3; 
Pennsylvania, 8; Texas, Vermont and 
Washington, 1 each. Many of the 
States not on the list this week will 
undoubtedly come through next week, 
The New Leader having subscribers 
in every State in the Union. 





W. E. Ammon, of Philippi, W. Va., 
has made arrangements for a bundle 





Make your reservations today 
for the 

















WORKERS! 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers! 








Phone Watkins 9188 


LEON H. ROUSE 
President 
Joho Builivan 
Vice-President 
O'Connell 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Jobo 8. 
Offices and Headquarteers, 24 W.16 St.,N.Y. RBs, —4 
Meets Every 8rd Suntay of Every Month at Theodore F. Dougles 
BROOKLYN. Organiser 


SHIELD’S HALL, §7 SMITH ST., 








oe ok WAITERS &|}\!. 
LABEL Waitresses’ Union 





LOCAL 1 


162 E. 23rd St. 
Tol. , Gromorey 0843 
1S RIFKIN, 


Lo 
President} P! 
WM. LEHMAN, 














New Leader anhiversary dinner 


Sec'y-Treasarer| 


JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594. 


Office and Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue, Long Island City 
tegular meetings every Wednesday, at &8 P. M. 
MICHAEL J. McG RATE, President. 
pA W. CALLAHA Financial Secretary. 
WILLIAM MEHRIENS, Recording Secretary. 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agents 

















WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS 


Always 


Look for z= 





or CAPS 





U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION Noe. 463, of NEW YOR OITY 
Office 2033 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Harlem 4878. 
Regular meetinxs every Wednesday, at & p. m., at 243 Euat 84th Stree 
EW J. MOBAN, President. JOHN WALSH, View President, 
DEIGAN, General- Sometary. — TIMOTHY HOPKINS. Gecretary. 
bess Agents: 
GEORGE MEANY, DAVID HOLBORN, JOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 





$e 


Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 
Meetings every 1st and 3rd 
Wednesday evening. 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 








See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblers of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Local 584, [, &. of T. 


Office 
565 Hadson St., City. 
Local 584 meets 
on 3rd Thursday 
of the month at 
ASTORIA GALL 
62 East 4th St. 


Executive Board 
monte on the 3nd and 
Berets at the 
orkiheNG, Ts 5 East 


3. 
“& Business Agent. 
Treas, 





wOnwasD 


JOE HERMAN, Pres. 
MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y- 














GLAZIERS’ UNION 


Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A, 


Office and Headquarters at Astoria Ball, 62 East 
4th St. Phone Ury Dock 10173. Regular meetings 
every Tuesday at 8 M. 
ABE LEMONICK, PETE KOPP, 

Pres. Ree. See'y, 
GARRET BRISCOE, J. GREEN 

jce- Pres. Fin. See'y. 

JACOB RAPPAPORT, AARON RAPPAPORT, 

Bus, Agent. Treasurer. 


New York Clothing Cutters’ Union’ 


A. ©. W. of A. Local “Big Foor.” 
Office: 44 East 12th Street. Stuyvesant 5566. 
Regular meetings every Friday night at 310 East Fifth Street. 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m. im the office. 


PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager. MARTIN SIGEL, Secy.-Trees. _ 











PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 


2” GREATER N. YF. AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
OFFICE: 176 KAST BROADWAY. ORCHARD 1357 
Board Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locals Meet Every Wednesday. 
MOREBIS BLUMENEEICH. Manazer. HYMAN NOVODVOS, See’y-Treasures, 


‘Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


Local 161, A.C. W. A. 
Office: 3 Delancey St. Drydock 3209 
ne Board meets every Fridsy at § B, M. 
al ae Chairman: 
™ SNETH F. WARD), Seeretarg: 
_ANTBONY Vv. FEOISE, Bus, Agent. 





Pressers’ Union 


Local 3, A. ©. W. A. 
“Mzecutive Board Meets Every Thursday 
at the Amalgamated Rae 


11-27 Bka 
ed CANTOR. Chalrman 
LEON BECK. 


fia. Sey) 


m@. TAY 
nse. Sec’ 





NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
11 WEST 18h STREET, N. Y. 


CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN A. 
Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 


Phone Chelsea 3084 
I. SHIPLACOF? 
Manager 





OF GREATER NEW YORK 
Dffice and headquarters, 791 Broadway Phone Orchard 1369 
Executive Board Meets Every Wednesday at 8 P. M. 


AL. GREENBERG, FRED CAIOLA. SAM SCHNALI, FLORENCE GELLER, 
President. Manager. Treasurer. Fin. Sec'y. 
Organizers: GEORGE EF. Pow ERS, THOMAS DINONNO, Delegate, JOSEPH DIMINO, 





MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 


Downtown Office: 640 Broadway. Phone Spring 4548 
Uptown Office: 30 West S7th Street. Phone no gas 1270 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday eveni 
HYMAN LEDEPSARB, LH. Rw — NATHAN SPECTOR, al EX ROSS, 
ec" = -Treas. 


Chairman Ex. Ma 
1. H. GOLDBERG. MAX GOODMAN, ys "MENDELOWIT 





German Pamters’ Union 


LOCA! 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS, PECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev’sg 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th st. 
PETER ROTHMAN. President, 
ALWIN BOETTINER. Secretary 
AMBROSE HAAS, Fin.-Sec’y. 


B 
,ORGANIZERS: 
N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Wai ” Uni 
. I, Jot Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 
AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Mendagerters: 621 BROADWAY (Room 523) Phone Spring 
GOOZE, Manager H. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasu 
Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Monday. 
Board of Directors meet every First and Third Mo nda) 
Local 243—-Executive Board meets every Tuesdas 
Local 246—Executive Roard meets every Thursdas 
Local 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday 
These Meetings Are Held in the Office of the Union 


2258-2258 
rer 











PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Headquarters 866 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 


FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Office and Headquarters, 949 Willoughby 
Ave., Brooklyn. Pulaski 0708 
Regular Meetings, ist and rd Mondaya. 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Lecal 20, LL. G. W. U. 
130 East 25th 61. Madison Sauare 1934 
Executive Board meets every Monday 























This Label 




















WORKMEN'S SICK & DEATH BENEFIT FUND 


n 
rT 


JOBN K. JOHNEON, 





LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION 





LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Office and Headquarters: 217 Court Street, Brooklyn. Phone: 
Regular meetings every frst and third Wednesday at 8 P. 


GILBERT 0. WRIGHT, 
President. Secretary -Treesurer. 


JAMES McGUIRE, Recording Secretary OTTO WASSTOL, Business Agent 
B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOHN WISTER, Delegates. 


6453 Main. 
. M. 


JAMES BURKE, 
Vice-President. 








OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ORGANIZED 1884 


MAIN OFFICE: 9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 
Number of Members December 31, 1925 


57,115 


346 BRANCH ES—98 in the State of New York ? 
TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 1925 


-rrepenes Paid 


Death Benefit...........0..- 
Sick Benefit............. «se 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


in case of sickness, a 
Death Benefit, $250. 


Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks. 
For Further Information Write to the Main Office or to the Branch 
Fimancial Secretary of Your District 








$2,530,781.96 


eeeeeeee 


bord} 370.89 
461,033.81 


ccident or death! 


THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 


Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawver. 


membership, etc., from the office, 7 98 Broadway, Room 1100, New York. 


at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby, Avenue, Brooklyn. 
CHAS. CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 





Calen 
Wear This 


Day Room 0 Daily, 8 m, te 6 a Presi 
JOHN W. SMITH, FRED GAA, “r;e & B. FINE, Vice President. 
President _ Fin. Secretary D. GINGOLD, & WEINGART E. FRIEDMAN, Ree. See's. 
M. McDONALD, G. F. BREHEN, Manager Sec’y-Treas. E. WENNEIS, Fin. See's. 
Vice-President Ree, Secretary : H. KALNIBOFF, Bus, Agent. 
Regular Meetings Every Monday, 3 P. a 
MEETING HALL TO RENT pigadstai gta, 
rs une cose wo mare | FUR WORKERS’ UNION 
MAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 388. 
OL ———— — OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Affiliated with the American Federatios of Labor 
Patronize Union Laundries! 8 Jacksen Ave., Lome Island City, N. Y. Tel. Banters Point @ 
0. SCHACHTMAN, General President. 9 


Laundry Drivers’ 


© WOGL, General Secretary-Treaserer. 





Union Local 810 
Headquarters, 719 Sackmap 
8t.. Breoklyp 


Phone Dickens 1144 
pip Larie, I’res. 
M. Brodie, Organizer 
Burstein, Treas. 


Drivers &. Rosenzweig, Bas. 


Buttos Rep. 





OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Lator Unions to Protect the Legal 


S. JOHN BLOC. 


. Attorney and Counsel 
Labor organizations can 


obtain full information regarding cost of 


Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 





Carpenters’ Unies 493 German Technicians & Draftsmen 











ALBERT HELB, Secretary. 


Desssers © | 








The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 


(ice and Headquerters 32 St. Marks Place, N. 


Regular Meetings Every First and Third ioe Us 2 
Exeoutive Board Meets —— Tuesday at § P. reeare aTes 
Mu. BROWD . FRUCHTER AMES SMITH 
Poors Vice-Pres. Finencial y 
J. NEWMAN PHILIP GINDER sis. 
Fee Sec’y rreasurer Agent 





AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


Mesting Rooms and v4, Meetings for 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 





BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 











Amalgamated Lithographers 


of America, New York Lecal No. 1 
Office: ANALit nets BLDG., 205 WEST Ll ST. 
eguiar wovings Every Second 
ARLINGTON HALL. 19 ST. ' 
ALBERT E. CASTRO, Presiteat 
Pat’k Heanles, A. 2. Kennedys, Fraak 4. . 
Vico-Preg, Pin. Ser'y Ree. 


Phone: be j kins 1766 


Frank Schet, 
Tress, 





949 Willoughby Ave., Brookira. 
large and emall ball suitable fer all 
occasions and meetings at reasonabie 
rentals. Stagg 3843. 


Labor Temple *4*247 EAST ssi ov, 


Workmen's Edoucationa! Association. 
Free Lirary open from 1 to 18 bh om 
Halle for Meetings, Entertainments en@ 
\ _ Salle Lanes 1048, ’ 














U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


me 1, BROOKLYN, NEW TORK. 
yt noe. Phene: Sterling 9733. 
every Monday evening, at 182 Clermont Avenue. Brockirys. 
tve ease meets any iit qveaing. the Office. 
opens from . te 
PROMAS F. OATES. CHARLES L. (CETEBSUN, 
President. Secretary: : 





PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION ,_ 


























































































ABs ERE LINS 






































-- THEATRES 


“4 Florentine Tragedy” on MATHESON LANG “Inheritors,” by Susan Glaspell, | DOROTHY SANDS , r— The Very Last Word in Revues —— The Perfect Musical Produgion — 
. Second Grand Guignol Bill Next Civic Repertory Production FORREST Thea. Besaingg ae Fst, 


Matinees Wed. and Sat., 
——_o—_—_—___ 
—_—— o—- 


ALICE BRADY 


“Gives the soundest, most tem- 
perately searching performance of 
her career.” 

—Frank Vreeland, Telegram. 


IN THE STIRRING PLAY 


LADY ALONE 


WINTER GARDEN - 
Sunday Night: Concert 


“STILE THE *HUB’ OF SUNDAY | 
, ENTERTAINMENT” | 


Stars and numbérs from Broadway's | 


















+ 
‘Georges Renavent and his American 
Gtand Guignol Players will present 
their second bill of one-act plays in 
English at the Grove Street Theatre, 
commencing next Tuesday evening. 
Oscar Wilde’s tense, short play, “A 
Venetian Tragedy,” is the most im- 
pértant offering of the bill; and the 
leading parts therein will. be played by 
Clarence Derwent, Mary Blair.and Mr. 
Renavent, ; 

The other one-act plays to: be given 
include “The Morgue,” a comedy. by 
Joseph , Noel; “Butterflies,” a thriller 
by: Thomas W. Broadhurst, and “Na- 
poleon’s Barber,” Arthur Caesar's play 
that hasbeen acted in all European 
countries. As was the case with the 
fivst> bill, which continues up to ‘and 


Rehearsals began Tuesday, follow- | 
ing the opening of “The Cradle Song,” 
of the “Inheritors” by Susan Glaspell | 
which the Civic Repertory Players will | 
present, for its eighth production this | 
season, on Monday evening, February | 
21. The leading role will be played | 
by Josephine Hutchinson. | 

Eva Le Gallienne’s Company is go- | 
ing out on tour the first week in May, | 
leaving the Fourteenth Street Theatre | 
for a six weeks’ trip. It plays a week | 
of repertory in Washington, then| 
Baltimore, Philadelphia two weeks, | 
and then,’probably Boston. There is | 
a rumor that the company may play 
a week, by invitation, at the new 
Harkness .Memorial.Theatre at Yale, | 
whose impresario is, Professor George 























AREE) | MHTNGME | 


New inE Detai STANLEY Pr TOM 
" ie ¢ ‘ LUPINO) 1“ wise ; 


Ronit Ag ATTEROGE LSON' THEATRE SOST S70 Ave 


LWINTER GARDEN f:2z5:755-LJOLSONS cicescsvits ress a 














































WEST of BROADWAY ~ EVGS. 8:25~MATS. WED. ¢ SAT. 2:30 





ey NOW AT THE 44th ST. THEATRE ar, 


































































































































































































































EE Pierce Baker ; , 
h turday night, the run ; * current. revue and. musical. comedy 
oR ig sR res sa eee teattéd to Sierra's “Cradle Song,” which opened | anekine Poamtras 4 
" . ; 83 iG Pp “aia M 
sacs aaa: The noted English acior will appear in |.at 2 —_ any auagire crt | 1s animportant. member of the Neigh- ALL ‘PARTS OF THE HOUST | 
: : ; ‘ : -« ° ni wi e given at. three pe - 
3 Bay : his London success, “The Wandering abodes | aeied eg ee ts ong | Cthood Playhouse repertoire company, robe. off the.vaniee ee Fy -. 
5 Math 2 L 1 Jew,” opening Tuesday night at the) weanesday nights. and on Saturday and mill play a leading role in “Pin- - at ae Ea : 
rat ae wang in ; ., |Cosmopolitan Theatre matinee. Other plays of the week will| Wheel,” which opens next Thursday : ; ~ THE OUTSTANDING MUSICAL HITOFALL TIME? 
; The Wandering Jew inclide: » “Twelfth Night,” Monday | night RE ig UE RE Music by EMMERICH KALMAN «*--- Staged’ by J.C. HUFFMAN 
;. 7 : oe : ” la - ay. Evs. &: - 
| “Trel he Wells” peubonitiis | adtene ane /seneete 49th ST. scitinees wed. ana sat PRY A NOTEWORTHY CAST and’ A GRAND OPERA ENSEMBLE of 80 VOICES 
: ; wn ells ednesday . matinee an ursday : ’ — Bae 
® Matheson Lang, one of England’s retamney of the night; “Master Builder,” Saturday| Of “The Constant Nymph” cast, in the pe egy 55 Sag ' 
1 most noted actors, will begin an en- With an All-Star Cast! nignt. principal part. The piece is “Lally,” LAST WEEK!  ©W!8¢ 70_PREvious ENGAGEMENTS 
gagemeat at the Cosmopolitan Thea- pi tee SOR foe a satiric comedy by Henry Stillman CRADLE SNATCHERS | . IN BOSTON AND MONTREAL 
‘ tre next Tuesday evening. His pre- aie Ae wits eitien hit be | When this is presented John D. Wil- SEE ° } A. H. WOODS presents 
miere bill will be “The Wandering ir cg be a A ey eo } || Hams and Carl Reed will place in re- SACHA GUITRY 
4 Jew,” a play in four phases by E. a ie ye vn phe paral teahace nay | Vaudeville Theatres | hearsal “Casino,” a new play by John CHANGE P 
: Temple Thurston, which is based on} Wt ie epee ~ eg ~sie etd | Colton, co-author of “Rain” and Rad a ‘ AND 
i the ancient legend of “The Wander- of the Kineged which ee watiave. : , ry | author of “The Shanghai Gesture.” YVONNE PRINTEMPS 
ing “Jew,” who lives on “throughout night at the Wew aaiee ae? eatre, ‘ | ee “A M | Cc So Fe | 
the ages.” ‘It served Mr. Lang for an| Presented by George C. Tyler. MOSS’ BROADWAY T Ic a ale aptive with they satire BE 7 A O.T ) 
entire séason at the New Theatre, The all-star cast includes many The billiard champion, Ralph Green- he new Ziegfeld Theatre, Sixth Paar tol | ira Prench Company to 
London. He is bringing with him the| names familiar in the theatre world.| jear will head the vatatietine oie sai mg wc racing We. it was Alison Skipworth and Sydney Shields aroniss ee: CHANIN’S A6th ST Mats.: Thurs. and \ 
‘ : , 5 é 3 p nce esterday, 7] p rch., eS , Sat.. 2:30. ch. 
London cast and production, and the| The principals are: John Drew, 9.| cram at B. S. Moss’ Broadway Yhext | wednesda as ry gon — Begin “Begins where ‘The Cradle > spag St ot Mg me. t aol - yg 
1 play willbe done here under Mr.| P. Heggie, Otto Kruger, Rollo Peters,| week, Other acts include Bobby| “Rio Rit gd ? recite ! ta a = ; Snatchers’ left off.”—Eve. World. $3 & $2, plus tax. THEATRE $3 and $2, plus tax. 
R , we. aM , at ere tage . , a, @ sical show now play- 
Lang’s mahagement. Wilton Lackaye, John E. Kellerd, Eric | o:Nej} and Company; Lew Kurtz and ing at the Forrest Theatre i fa os 
| In. the sypporting, company, are] Dressler, Lawrence D’Orsay, J. M. Myra Tracy; Dorothy and Rosetta| delphia cine bois Aa 
: Hutin Britton (Mrs. Matheson Lang),| Kerigan, Pauline Lord, Helen Gahagan, ies. ‘ ; ‘(NATIONA THEATRE, 4ist Strect, West of Broadway. Bvenings at 8:30., 
who plays Judith; Winifred Izard,| Estelle Winwood, Mrs. Thomas Whit- Helene Chadwick is featured in e "aie ee co. 
Vera Hurst, Ernest Bodkin, Arnold] fen, Henrietta Crosman, Effie Shan-| «sioien Pleasures,” which hie’: ite p= ra penaaiony mong: 4 
ee Thirle : k Fee. 8, as as [ 7 ep 4 
Rooke, George Batier, George Thirl-/ non, Frieda Innescort, Peggie Whif premiere showing on the Broadway’'s|| ee M SIC ove A play you wont forget SAM ABR 
well and Shayle Gardner. fen and Gerald Rogers. 
PRE ype i‘. Z screen next week. The supporting , ‘ : ‘ 
Mr. Thurston's. “Wandering Jew cast includes _Dorothy Remer and DOWEL PLAS Oe tae 
begins on the day of the Crucifixion . se Leah Baird * x PHILHARMONIC by Francois Porche Adapted by Chariton Andrews 
and goes through the First Crusade; | ‘The Student Prince” at the ‘ with 
PEDRO de CORDOBA, MARY FOWLER, ARTHUR HOHL, LEE KOHLMAR 








Sicily in the 13th century; Spain in Arturo Toscangni has recovered suf- 
4 and Cast of 100 People 


the Middle Ages: and the Inquisition. Bronx Opera Next W eek FRANKLIN ficiently from his illness to conduct 
j LADDER NOTE: Avoid Traffic—come to the Nationa! via all subway 


, . > {the P: : > Or ra cone ; 
Monday to Wednesday—Joe E. = Pailharmont Orchestra ngs? sabe of lines. Exits opposite theatre, 41st St. and 7th Ave. 
Dor- | Tuesday, Saturday and next Sunday. - 

















Howard Revue; Frisco; others. 





































































Lid bg ” . 
Pinwheel” Next Production “The Student Prince,” the musical] ¢4°" sackaill and: Jack Mulhall in| These three concerts will form a Bee- 
Of Neighborhood Playhouse | °Pe'ett#, based on the vse norte nd “The Girl from Coney Island.” thoven festival, and four of that mas- By J. FRANK DAVIS ‘CI COR. 6th AVENUE & 14th § 
Gotbetg: |, Will ‘come'to the Bronx Opera} ‘whursday to Sunday—Leatrice Joy|ter’s symphonies are scheduled for whee, bth a ie oes VIC REPERTOR TELEPHONE WA TKINS 7161 
House for one week, beginning Mon- and Charles Ray in  “Nobody’s| Performance. On Tuesday evening at WALDORF Ev. 8:30, Mats. Wed. & Sat. : ' 
The .Neighborheod Playhouse an-|day night, presented by the Messrs.| 14... wise Bobby Adams: other |the Metropolitan Opera House Mr. Tos- EVA } EF GAI I IENNE 
nounces the opening of “Pinwheel,” an | Shubert. Dorothy Donnelly did the Kelth-Aibée® acts: i canini will conduct the third (“Eroi- : 
§ ane nage ailt ged of = tig pes ae and lyrics, Sigmund Romberg the ae i ca”) and Fifth Symphonies. WEEK OF JANUARY 3ist WEEK OF. FEBRUARY 7th 
b rancis Edwards Faragoh, which w music. a . Tee “ | “ Mon. Pete 
take place next Thursday evening.| Im the company are Ilse Marvenga,| REGENT Next Shtardey ovening:'nt ‘Carneste || JEP HARRIS , Mon: re Jan HTH ELETE NIGHT aye ON OABRIEE, BORMAN | 
“Pinwheel” is staged and directed by! ..onto; “tathie’: Monday to Wednesday — Charles | aa Hr, TORRES: ‘Wil contest: the Wed. Mat., Feb. 2. THREE SISTERS | Wed. Mat., Feb. 9... TWELFTH NIGHT - 
3 creator of the role of “Kathie”; De ; AS 5 Ninth Symphony, preceded by the - Wed. Eve., Feb. 2 ..CRADLE SONG| Wed. Eve., Feb. _MASTER BUILDER 
Alice and Irene Lewisohn. The scen-} woi¢ Hopper and Halfred Young, who Hill and Girls; other acts. “The Girl | First Sy 2 aiade 7 rare ee Thurs. Eve., Feb. THREE SISTERS | Thurs. Eve., Feb. 10. -TWELFTH NIGHT 
ery and .costumes were designed bY] jeaq the cast of players. from Coney Island,” with Dorothy| 5) "YmPhonye fhe ee ae HH] Sat, Mat. rep, " Chatie abia'| net, Mex eeu «CRADLE SONG 
Donald Oenslager. “No, No, Nanette.” which played on| M@ckaill and Jack Mulhall. poe ee be tags Ned bres cots Sat. Eve., Feb. 5....MASTER BUILDER | Sat. Eve., Feb. 12... TWEL®TH NIGHT 
3 No, } , - oe will b é 3 y rum. 
‘The cast includes Dorothy Sands,| ot sot season, will be the fol.| TBUrsday to Sunday—Kenny-Carvet| 7 oor iste will be announced later ||| EVES. and SAT. MAT., 50c to $1.60. WED. MATS., 35c. to $1. 
i Lily Lubell, Blanche Talmud, Paula ‘ F and Co.; Shapiro and O’Malley; . r . \ : 
4 q Trueman, Mare Loebell,, Albert Car- lowing attraction. others. Charles Ray and Leatrice Joy ba ania wil ne nema? en a AN - | 
3 8 ¢ sman, . “ny ” 7 % day afternoon in Carnegie all, Mr. | 
My li caper elllpetondllaggrnsne aes 8 tremens canini also wi t the Phi \\ The Theatre Guild Acting Company in 





Grace Stickley, Mary George, George o ‘ Toscanini also will conduct the Phil- 

Heller, George Bratt and Theodore “The Road to Rome, with harmonic Orchestra in Philadelphia 

Hecht, Laer “tho Dyob wil agi Cowl, Here Mond Wetneeey venng win oaine ||| THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 
ane Cow ere onda 

go into the bill alternating with “Pin- J . y PAULA LANGLEN This Sunday afternoon Fritz’ Reiner and George. Abbot 


——— P 
will appear as guest conductor of the 












































wheel.” | 
| ay ot ae i 
William A. Brady, Jr. and Dwight Philharmonic Orchestra at the Brook- BROADHURST GUILD THEATRE 5°2"4 Street. West of Broadway. Eves at 8:30. 
’ Deere Wiman announce. that their; . , ; ri THEA. W. 44th ST. Matinees THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 2:30, 
Thompson Buchanan's New | lyn Academy of Music. The program Mais, Wed. Sate 2:30 
production of “The Road to Rome,”| : e ; will include Weber’s “Oberon” Over- Shae y — Wark P| Februsty 14th The ano AR \ 
“oe: ” , ; = PERM # B | eek 0 ruary 1ith—THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 
Comedy, ; Sinner, Due Feb. 7 | a new comedy by Robert Emmet Sher- | gs Sis 2 : ; |ture, Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, Week of February 2lst—PYGMALION im 
eae wood | with Jane Cowl as ngs hein " Debussy’s “La Mer” and excerpts from } 
open’ Monday evening at the ay- “Die Meistersi .” SIDNEY HOWARD'S / 
The title of Thompson Buchanan's | youse ——— vile + PLYMOUTH THEATRE 
P Ernest Schelling continues his series » : j THE. SILVER CORD 
new comedy which Richard Herndon The supporting cast includes: ae Site S - ateit 45th Street, West of Broadway | 
has now in rehearsal, with Allan Dine- Philip Merivale, Ritchie Ling, Jessie of children’s concerts at. Aeolian Ha Evenings, 8:30. Matinees, 2:30. | 
= lip Merivale, ne. LNs, | on Saturday morning and Saturday > } 
{ on See vgn tended ny Ralph, Joyce Carey, Barry Jones,’ afternoon, February. 5. This concert WINTHROP AMES } JOHN GOLDEN THEATRE, 68th St. East of B'way. | CIRCLE 
] will Sac r “ginner,”- and it applies Lionel Hogarth, Alfred Webster, Fair- | will- be devoted to an. exposition of GILBERT & SULLIVAN | sine Matinees THURSDAY & SATURDAY. | 5678 
y , , ® : . 737. | . . : . ’ oy eek of February ith—NED M COBB'S DAUGHTE 
to the heroine of Mr. Buchanan's oan Burgiier, CAgrisS BVOERW. BNE a | rhythm, and will be illustrated as OPERA COMPANY Week of February 14th—THE SILVER ER CORD a - 
liam R. Randall. Lester Lonergan di- | usual: with lantern .elidés. a ae ek, Saute 





Se ei, eee wine play, Opens rected the play, and the settings and | 
: od sas ee ee Yee costumes have been designed by Lee 
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Mon., Tues... Wed., Fri. &* Sat. Eves, | Week of February 2ist—NED McCOBB’S DAUGHTER 























February 7. Mr. Herndon has leased 4 
imonson. 
} the Klaw Theatre for a _ period of ss NEW YORK SYMPHONY | MUSIC AND CONCERTS | } 
} twenty-one years, to take effect the The New York Symphony Orchestra of PENZANCE | : ghiopdietilnicione | BRONX OPERA HOUSE j 
' first of August. “VY ours Truly” al Shubert will wind up its tour this week, re- on an | on. Bot / 
_The cast for “Sinner,” besides Clai- 2 turning to New York for next Sun- Thursday Evenings Only PHILHARMONIC | ror. ‘PRICES I" MATS. WED. & SAT. } 
. borne Foster and Allan Dinehart, will T heatre Tuesday Night day afternoon’s concert in Mecca IOLANTHE | oan A Thie Se , 5 
include Merle Maddern, Hugh Huntley, pa ac Auditorium. This is to be a Wagner-| oom, Sener roe. Coenen) © BEGINNING MONDOY NIGHT 
Messrs. SHUBERT Present 
TOSCANINI The Perfect Musical Play 





Tschaikowsky program. | 


Otto Klemperer will conduct at next wen oe BInevee CESTVAL | as 


Edwin Mordaunt, Raymond Walburn, 
' Vera Allen, Dan Kelly and Allan Vin- 





“Yours Truly,” with Leon Errol as 


THE STUDENT PRINCE 
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{ star, Gene Buck’s first musical pro- ; . * | | 
ay duction, 0 anee at the Shubert The- Sunday’s concert. His program ‘will| Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann and| CARNEGIE HALL. sai Tivo, ob. 8. 0t | 
~ Por i: 4 aan mm ; a ‘de N “tl include two numbers from Wagner’s| some moderns, Sunn ny Atvornova,: Feb. ‘at 3:00 san in Heidelberg 
“The Bottom of the Cup,” by John | tre Tues ad an i rsghin “on m “Die Meistersinger,” “Siegfried Idyl” et ee ARTHUR JUDSON, Mar. Steinway Piano >tatabe 
Tucker Battle and William J. Perlman, | Anne ea ile, oo t) yg dary na te z wos and Tschaikowsky’s “‘Pathetique” Myra Mortimer will feature a group | ILSE MARVENGA 
‘ : é os 3 i, 4 “ e 
will be presented at special matinees le gpa ae 3 rei sain aes : ° symphony. of old English songs: at his recital at} CARNEGIE HALL, Sun. Aft., Jan. 30, at 3|| DE WOLF HOPPER | 
at the Mayfaif, beginning Monday, poe one sehen wel 7 In ‘‘The Pirates of Penzance,” now in| At the following Thursday concert,] Town ~Hall~ next Wednescday night. JEL HALFRED YOUNG | 
This was the play that was to have s nn re poe a eis its third month at the Plymouth Theatre Feb, 10, Klemperer will perform a new] Her program also includes a group by | LUBOSHUTZ and Company ot 308 Distinguished ) 
succeeded the revival of “The Em-j|. sine x t work by Hindemith, “Kanzertmusic fur] Schubert and some modern songs oud | Singing Artists and the { 
. mg at ‘intim: . includes Marion Harris, Greek Evans, ? . " - ' JOSEF || FAMOUS MALE STUDENT CHORUS } | 
| peror Jones” at that intimate house, cule H > Kelly, Hilda F Blas Orchester. He will also -pre- ctastinniadtle { 
but. was crowded out by “La Finta Ina Williams, Harry Kelly, ¥ setae B d B : sent Handel's Concerto Grosso No. 4, Carl Bricken will appear in piano HOFMANN | Week of February 7th: J } 
: ‘iardi ” ’ guson, Jack Squires, Ann Greenway roadway briefs P : f 2 “: iy VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE RECITAL “NO, NO, NANETTE” 
Giardiniera. Toe e r nd appearing himself at the Cambalo.| recital at Town Hall next Tuesday 1 The World’s Best Musical C iy 
: Theodore Babcock, Geneva Mitchell, Ferdinand Zegel will replace Glen/ Assisting artists for the February con-| night sieisiacnaninciaditiuediiiadelammssimdaca: 
ROY GORDON Anastasia Reilly, Edgar Nelson and! pale in the role of Captain Fontaine} certs will be Elizabeth Rethberg, c ARNEGIE, HALL Tues. Exe. Feb 1, 8:36 | 
a ee ee in “The Desert Song” at the Casino/ pablo Casals, Alexander Brailowsky, ee eee 1 ‘ ; 
j Theatre. | Joseph Szigeti and the Marmeins. KATHLEEN LOWRY DORIS NILES e e 
| Bt t : “ ” ‘ re | $$ $$$ | 
: , | Awicted by CORNELIA NILES | nity Reunion 
The Dark, Another Martin Due to temporary illness, Charles} . : , Louis HORST, Conductor of Orchestra ty 
Brown Opus, Opens Tuesday | Gooedrich has retired from the cast of| Music Notes Concert Mgt. Dan'l Meyer, Ine Simnwey Fine | 
a The Red Lily,” the new play which} josef Hofmann, pianist, and Lea 
: : ’ = P is | | ” 
i; opened at the Comedy Theatre Thurs-| Luboshutz, violinist, will give a joint | Beano “mec irA Wed. Eve.. — SFRED| 





William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight av ev i *t is s | | 
} day evening. His part is being played| recital at Carnegie Hall this Sunday 





























15 d in 
Deere Wiman will present their pro-| py Carleton Macy. afternoon The program includes: atur ay even g, , } 
tio ‘ ae Ne ¢ , lay me en — * 
ayes et “y ib: age h iit Cal. ; | Sonata in A major. by Cesar Franck; | February 
y Mertin Srown in wien yous Vet-| Glen Dale joined the cast of “The| sonata in G mejor. by Brahms, and 
: hern is featured, at the Lyceum The- ' ; ’ : Reg nye , y , v | Concert Mgt. Dan'] Mayer, Inc Baldwin Prete | 
; : Nightingale” at Jolson’s Theatre Mon- | the violin concerto in G minor, by ' ' 
atre on Tuesday evening. day night, appearing as Major Gurnee.| pruch 2 3| ° ? ° a 
Besides Mr. Calhern, the cast in- ; eo. HALL, Wed. Eve., 3. et 8:38) Lincoln $s Birthday 
cludes: Ann Andrews, Stanley Logan, | The auxilliary players of the Civte| RECITAL 
Julia Hoyt, Saxon Kling, Juliette Day, | R ‘ “4 17" ons Madame Louise Homer, contralto, M Grand Ballroom of 
& co é € - 
Master Warren McCollum and Walter | nee “iia pecs Ste al lo and her daughter, Louise Homer Stires, yra 
Colligan. G Cukor directec } . ra x soprano, will give a joint recital at at the M h H 
olligan eorge Cukor ir ed the; Gorky, at'a morning performance at|'-. a , “ COENRAAD Vv. BOS Piano | an attan era ouse 
play, and the settings have been de- l the 14th St. The tre Morday. Je Carnegie Hall this Saturday afternoon, Direction BALDINI & TREMAINE (Steinway) 34th St . d Eighth A 
d ; hag % St. atre, Monday, Janu- : ary 29 | reet an igh venue 
signed by Livingston Platt | ary $b 20 a ae. See ott January 29th 
“Tr Strawb BI ” } |} young. people have minor parts, or , - . : George Meader, tenor of the Metro- PAUL WHITEMAN 
a ¥ § pe erry onde a gpa understudy positions with Miss Le| Doris Niles, assisted by Cornelia politan Opera Company, gives a lieder | P 
| Play by Martin Brown, author of! Ganienne’s company. Niles and an orchestra under Louis recital at Aeolian Hall on Sunday aft- | ICCADILLY PLAYERS 
: “Praying Curve,” was presented at the Horst, will give her third recital in lernoon, February 6 
Bronx Opera House Monday night. It | The New School of Social Research Carnegie Hall Tuesday evening. Her } Tickets at $1.00 each 


(Wardrobe included) 
GET TICKETS AT 


International Ladies Garment Work- 


offerings will be Russian and Spanish 
dances to music by Glazunow, Tschali- 
kowsky, Ippolitow-Ivanow and Al- 


is scheduled to come to Broadway the | has bought the house for “The Master 
week of February 7, 


Kreutzer gives his second piano re- 
cital Saturday afternoon, January 29, 
in Aeolian Hall. 











| Builder” on Monday evening, February 
14, at the Civic Repertory Theatre. 
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: . aay | The Theatre Guild has leased the mid beniz. ers Union, Educational De 
. . ; 2 7 eal” , partment 
ord Es rd sagen - m “New read rights of Sidney Howard's play,| The first of a series of plays to be — ———_ ‘ a 3 West 16th Street 
ork Exchange,” t le eter Glenny| «Nea McCobb's. Daughter,” to John! inaugurated at the Greenwich Village Alfred Blumen, pianist, at his sec- | Has been added ‘to the cast of “I’he Cecile Staub Genhart, pianist, will | R 408, Peo le’s H 
play of Broadway life, at the 49th) Cromwell, who will present the play| Theatre will go into rehearsal this| ond recital in Aeolian Hall, on Febru- | [Red Lily,” which opened at the Com- give a recital next Friday evening at | as 3 East sth 2 as 











Street Theatre he | in Chicago shortly. morning, with Claude Rains, formerly| ary-2nd, will play a program of Bach, edy Theatre Thursday night Steinway Hall. j 
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THE SOCIALIST T PARTY AT WORK 7 











Ohio ‘ 


John Willert, State Secretary, writes 
that there seems to be more activity 
the last few weeks than there was for 
Some time. He hopes that all the Ap- 
peal and New Leader readers will be- 
come members of the party and will 
co-operate with him in building the 
party organization. 

Cleveland 

A resolution protesting this coun- 
try’s entrance into Nicaragua with ma- 
rines was unanimously passed’ at a 
meeting of the Cuyahoga County Cen- 
tral Committee. The danger of another 
War, termed unnecessary, avaricious 
and of our own making, is pointed out 
and the immediate withdrawal of the 
marines demanded in the resolution. 














Illinois 
Party members and readers of the 
American Appeal and New Leader are 
urged to reserve Thursday evening, 
Feb. 17. Comrades Mahoney and Po- 
gorelec, the committee in charge, prom- 
ise to give details next week. 
Circulate the city nominating peti- 
tions. There will be no other work- 
ing class party in the field. The Farmer- 
Labor, Progressive and Communist 
parties have not nominated candidates. 
The task of getting the required num- 
ber of signatures is too great a job 
for them. Socialists must not fail. 
Write for petitions at once to County 
Headquartars, Room 315, 803 West 
Madison street, Chicago. 


New England | 


Esther Friedman's Dates. 

















» 

the foreign born was held in New, 
Haven Sunday, Jan. 23. Delegates were 
present from labor unions, Workman's 
Circle branches and a number of other 
societies. Joseph Pede of the Socialist 
Party was chairman. Resolutions were 
passed protesting against the Aswell 
bill for - the~registration of aliens. 
Copies were sent to the Senators and 
Representatives from Connecticut. 


New York State 


The meeting of the State Executive 
Committee, originally scheduled for 
Jan. 30, has been postponed until Sun- 
day morning, Feb. 6. This postpone- 
ment was made on account of the 
Bronx entertainment and ball and the 
anti-war meeting at the Lyric Theatre. 

Debs Bonds 

State Secretary Merrill reports that 
a number of subscriptions have been 
received for 1927 Debs Liberty Bonds. 
Each subscriber for a bond of the de- 
nomination of $5 and upward is receiv- 
ing as a premium with the bond a 
photograph of Bugene V. Debs, 8x12 
inches in size. Locals have been of- 
fered 30 per cent. commission on all 
Debs Bonds sold to members by them. 
Individuals may make arrangements to 
sel] Debs Liberty Bonds on commis- 
sion by communicating with the State 
Office on the subject. 


[ New York City ] 


General Party Meeting 

The® general party meeting, held 
Wednesday, Jan. 19, in the Debs Au- 
ditorium, was one of the most suc- 
cessful meetings in recent years. The 
emergency call relative to the Mexican 
and Nicaraguan situation impressed 
itself upon the members and a spirited 
diseussion followed, The leaflet 
written by Norman Thomas entitled, 
“Hands Off Mexico,” had. just come 
from the press and since then 20,000 























Feb. 13, Springfield, Workmen's Cir- 
cle; Feb. 14, Salem Workmen's Circle; 
Feb. 15, Maynurd; Feb. 16, Lowell 
Workmen Circle; Feb. 17, Boston; Feb. 
18, Worcester; Feb. 19, Greenfield; 
Feb. 20, Springfield; Feb. 21, open; | 
Feb. 22, Maynard: Feb. 23, Worcester | 
Central Labor Union; Feb. 24, Boston; 
Feb. 25, Worcester; Feb. 26, Greenfield. 


Jose Kelly’s Dates. 

Jose Kelly, fraternal delegaté} be- 
tween the Mexican Vederution of Labor 
and an authority on Mexico, will speak 
on Thursday, Feb. 3, at the Boston So- 
cialist’Party Hall, 21 Essex street, at 8 
p.m. On Wednesday, February 2, he 
will speak for the Central Labor Union | 


at Worcester and on Friday, Feb. 4, | 
at the Salem Labor College. His sub- | 
ject is “The Mexican Situation.” 

The Speakers’ Training Class in Bos- 
ton will discuss “Capitalist Journalism” 
on Sunday, Jan, 30, and “Feminism” 
on Sunday, Feb. 6. They meet at 5 


p.m. at Socialist Party headquarters. 





f 


New Jersey 





a 
Hudson County 

Local Hudson held its first social 
gathering on Jan. 20, and although the | 
weather man provided a bad rain} 
storm, it did not dampen the spirit of |} 
friendship and fraternity of those that 
attended. 





The number present was double what 
we expected. The incentive for more 
such gatherings was given a big boost, 
and plans are under way for the next | 
gathering next month. Quite | 
xf che members of the English | 
branches have in the past expressed 
their sentiments against having lan- 
guage federations in the party on the | 
ground that they do not co-operate | 
with the English branches. There may | 
be cause to complain, but the Finnish 
branch of New Jersey City must be 
given the honor of going a long way to 
make this social affair the success it | 
was. Without them it would have been 
a very poor showing. 

The Yipsels were on the job and fur- 
nished the music and entertainment. 
Besides the musical numbers, dancing | 
was enjoyed by all. Coffee and cake 
All without an admission 


social 
a few . 








was’ served. 
fee and no collection. 








ono 


Connecticut 





i 


Bridgeport 

Jessie Stephen of the British Labor 
Party will deliver a lecture at Carpen- 
ters’ Hall, 170 Elm street, Sunday eve- | 
ning, Jan. 30. The admission will be | 
15 cents. The subject will be “Ramsay | 
MacDonald, His Life and Work.” It is | 
expected that Socialists from — 
| 





nearby towns will attend this meeting. | 
New Haven 

The January forum meeting of the | 
Trades Counci’, which was addressed | 
by Norman Thomas, was very success- | 
ful. The largest audience of the sea- 
son Was present. Mr. Thomas’ subject 
was “Trade Unions, Company Unions 
and Unorganized Workers.” 

Thomas was asked if he believed in 
industrial unions. He answered. by 
saying that if the auto industry was 
to be organized it would have to be 
organized as an industrial union, such 
as the United Mine Workers and the 
United Garment Workers. A quartet | 
from the Yale Glee Club sang before | 
the lecture. It was mainly through the | 
rof. Jerome Davis of or 

| 


efforts of P 





that the council was able to secure 
such high class speakers as we have | 
had this winter. The speaker Feb. 18 
will be Harry Dana of Cambridge, | 
Mass 

William Green, president of the A. 
F. of L., will speak at the Bijou Thea- 


tre Sunday, Feb. 6, af 2:30 p. m., under | 


the auspices of the New Haven Trades | 
Council. 
The American and Jewish branches | 
of the Socialist Party of New Haven, | 
starting in February, will hold one | 
meeting a month in conjunction with | 
each other, at the 
Circle on Oak street. 


new 


' next session Wednesday, 


| of officers for 


| pelled to find new 


| held in the 


Workman's | January 


have been distributed. A committee 
of three members was elected—Karlin, 
Thomas and McAlister Coleman—to 
prepare a statement for the press 
voictttg the position of the Socialist 
Party. A motion was carried that we 
request the n@tional executive commit- 


obtain the prize. It is expected that 
every Socialist and sympathizer from 
miles around will be present at this 
enjoyable affair and help our Bronx 
organization to accumulate a fund 
which will be used in the organization 
of a stronger Socialist Party in Bronx 
county as a préparation for bigger 
things to come. Remember, this Sun- 
day, January 30, Hunts Point Palace, 
corner 163d street and Southern Boule- 
vard, afternoon and evening. 


Branch No. 7.—The Friday Night 
Forum, known ag the Tremont Forum, 
has completed a successful series of 
six meetings, with August Claessens 
as lecturer. This forum will continue 
its work every Friday evening up to 
the spring. Arthur Garfield Hays will 
speak this Friday evening on “Russia 
of Today.” 

Central Branch—A series of Mon- 
day night lectures will begin February 
7. Jessie Stephen, of Great Britain, 
will speak as follows: Feb. 7, “Labor's 
Bid for Power in Britain”; Feb. 14, 
“The Nine Days That Shock Britain”; 
Feb. 21, “Epic Struggle of the British 
Miners.” Following this course, Esther 
Friedman will deliver a series of five 


lectures. Dates and topics to be an- 
nounced. Tickets for both series will 
be sold. 


Lower Bronx Branch of the Jewish 
Socialist Verbandt, in conjunction with 
the Workmen's Circle branches, has 
obtained qa building in their territory. 
The formal opening of their new club- 
rooms will be held on Saturday eve- 
ning, Feb. 5. 

Brooklyn 

2d A. D.—This branch is one of the 
rapidly growing organizations in our 
Kings county territory. New members 
are being admitted weekly. and, to- 
gether with the Y. P. S. L. Circle 13 
and the Workmen’s Circle Branch, a 
drive has been effected for a new 
building. The premises now occupied 
by them is a dilapidated shack at 420 
Hinsdale street. A banquet and re- 
union was held at this place last Sat- 
urday night. About seventy comrades 
crowded every inch of space. It was 
in every sense a gala occasion and 


the 2d A. D. and the Yipsels of Circle 
No. 13 were present. A number of 
speeches were made by Comrades 
Frank Rosenfarb, Mallis, Gelper, Au- 














tee to make public a statement on this 
critical situation. 

Secretary Claessens reported that 
and the 


the party organization 

branches would be ready for any 
emergency in the calling of M<.88 | 
meetings should war with Mexico be 
threatened. He stated that upon 24 


hours notice some 40 or 50 street meet- 
ings could 
leaflets would be speedily distributed. 
The Socialist Party has been invited 
to participate in the protest meeting 
to be held at the Lyric Theatre on 
Jan. 30, Sunday afternoon. 
Central Committee 
The Central Committee will hold its 
Feb. 2. Im- 
business will be the election 
the local for 1927 and 
of an Executive Committee. Branches 


portant 


that have not elected delegates or who | 


failed to send credentials are urged to 
do before Wednesday night. The 
Central Committee will meet in room 


so 


402, Peoples House, 7 East 1ith Street, 
at 8.30 p. m. 
Manhattan 
The 6-8-12 district Branch Forum 
held its third session Sunday morn- 
ing. Th» attendance is growing, with 
ve indication that it will be one 


of the most successful in the Greater 
City. The speaker and director is 
Judge Panken. His talks on “Events 
of the Week” are instructive and in- 
spiring. This Sunday a musical pro- 
gram will be offered with Solomon 
Deutsch, noted young violinist, and as- 
sisting artists. Judge Panken sjarts 
his talk at 11 o'clock promptly and a 
one-half hour 
and discussion. It is worth the time 
of any Socialist in the city to visit 
this forum some morning. 

Intensive work will be done on the 
lower East Side to rebuild party 
branches’ in the Ist, 2d and 4th A. D. 
Enrolled voters’ meetings will be called 
entollment lists 
Elec- 


as soon as the new 
are received from the Board of 
tions on or about February 15 

6-8-12 A. D. Branch will be com- 
headquarters after 
May 1. A committee has been elected 
to find new rooms and the branch is 
seriously discussing the: possibility of 
leasing or purchasing a building in 
their territory. 

Enrolled voters’ meetings will be 
Yorkville, Harlem, Upper 
West Side and Washington Heights 
districts in the near future. 

Bronx 

Sunday afternoon and evening, Jan 
30, will*be the occasion for the event 
of events in the Bronx County, when 
the annual Bronx ball and entertain- 
ment will take place. Socialists and 
sympathizers from all parts of the 
city will be present and participate in 
the merriment. The doors will open 
at 2 p. m. and at 4 p. m. the concert} 
wf begin. A remarkably fine array 
of talent hag been engaged, including 
the following artists: James Philips, 
formerly leading basso of the Chicago 
“Student Prince” company and chief 
entertainer at Camp Tamiment, 
mer of 1926, also bass soloist of the! 
Goodrich Zipper Co., broadcasting on 
WEAF, will render a number of solo} 
selections. Miss Edna Furst- Hoffman, | 
pianist, and Miss Genevieve Kaufman, 


the noted lyric soprano; Miss Minna | 
Donn, Miss Pearl Donn, Mise 
Viertel, of the dancing group of the 


Baird Larsen School, wil] each in their 
own artistic fashion present a number 
of dances. The dance program will 
begin at 7 p. m. with music by Dan 
Barnet'’s Radio Orchestra. Tickets are 
$1, including admission for afternoon 
and evening. An Essex 6, 1927 model 
sedan, is offered as a prize. 

Comrades having tickets 


in their 


| possession must report before or on 
is impera- 
|tive in all fairness to those who have |-welcome to join it. 
A-conference for the protection of | purchased tickets and who expect to | teered his services during . February 


29. This report 


7 


be. arranged and that the} 


is devoted to questions | 


sum- | 


gust Claessens and others. About $500 
jwee pledged and donated towards a 
| building fund. From the spirit pre- 
| vertine at this reunion and banquet it 
seems quite possible that the drive for 


$7,000 for the new building fund will 
be successfully completed before 
spring. 


6th A. 0.—This branch held a me- 
| morial meeting in the honor of their 
late comrade, Joseph A. Whitehorn, 
at the Amalgamated Temple on Sun- 
day. A fine erowd turned out to do 
honor to the memory of our late be- 
loved comrade. Comrades Oneal and 
Viadeck were the principal speakers of 
the occasion. The Friday night lec- 
tures held by this branch, with Esther 
Friedman as speaker, are attracting 
earnest and attentive audiences, but 
the hall could accommodate lots more. 
| Every effort must be made by the 
members of this branch to get their 
friends and sympathizers to attend 
these lectures. Beginning Feb. 4, Jes- 
sie Stephen of the British Independent 
Labor Party will’ begin a series of 
lectures on “Socialism and the Sex 
Question.” 

4th-14th A. D.—The Tuesday night 
lectures conducted by this branch with 
Esther Friedman as lecturer are pro- 
gressing fairly well. However, a larger 
attendance is required and every 
Socialist and sympathizer in the Wil- 
liamsburg section is called upon to 
help make this educational work the 
success that it should be. Comrade 
Friedman's topics are highly appreci- 

















the first time in several years that so 
| Successful a forum has been estab- 
lished in this territory. It is expected 
that if the attendance keeps on grow- 
ling it may be necessary to obtain a 
|larger hall. The branches fn this dis- 
| trict are in better shape than ever and 
their mémbership is growing. 

23d A. D.—This branch is actively 
;engaged in a number of undertakings. 
Its Friday evening forum at the 
Brownsville Labor Lyceum, although | 
fairly successful, could stand a larger 
audience. Ways and means 
planned to increase the attendance. 
threate party has been arranged in one 
of the Brownsville theatres for March. 
| Enrolled voters meetings will be held 
jin this territory in the very 
ture. 
| 17th-18th A. 0,—Comrade S. Kantor 
| has volunteered to assist in the re- 








| organization of our branch in this ter- | 


The first meeting will be held 
Jan. 31. 


ritory. 


[on Monday, The.former mem- | 


to attend by, mail and every effort 


| will be made to increase its member- 
}ship by new additions. 


if Yipseldom | 


29, 











On Saturday at 8 p. m., Jan 





Lenore | William Werfel will lead a discussion | sion. 


| on the Mexican and Nicaraguan situa- 
tion. This will follow the regular| 
| meeting of Circle 7 at 204 East Broad- 
way. All comrades are invited to at- 
| fend and take part: 
| Thomas Rogers, 
the Labor College of Glasgow, 
| land, will copduct a clags in Economics 
| and Social 
| Bronx, :1167 Boston road. The first 
| session will take place Sunday, Feb. 6, 
3 p.m. All Yipsels and friends are | 
Rogers has volun- 





at 


and March. Members of the Y. P. 8. L. 
are expected to co-operate. | 


JUNIOR YIPSELS 





Circle 11 

Circle 11, of 1465 St. Marks avenue, 
Brooklyn, are not only increasing in 
membership and developing good edu- 
cationa] programs, but have launched 
a mimeographed paper and have done 
it quite successfully. This Circle meets 
on Sunday at 3 p. m. .All welcome. 


: Circle 9 
Circle -9,: of 1336 Lincoln place, 
Brooklyn, have some stormy. educa- 


tional programs. Anyone present would 
think himself at a session of Congress 
with the Nicaragua-Mexico-China- 
U. S. question being debated. Circle 9 
was merely deciding the foreign policy 
fo the Administration of the United 
States. The “Hands Off" policy was 
decided upon and the present Admin- 
istration policy was severely con- 
demned. To make their decision more 
effective, the two Circles meeting at 
this headquarters will distribute a few 
thousand of the “Hands Off Mexico” 
pamphlets.. Circle 9 meets every Fri- 


day evening at 7:30 p. m.,, at 1336 
Lincoln place, Brooklyn. Comrades 
are invited to attend. 
Entertainment 
On Saturday, Feb. 12, (Lincoln's 


Birthday) the- juniors of Brooklyn will 
hold an entertainment in the Browns- 
ville Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman 
street. The affair will commence at 
2:30 p. m. Many anecdotes, sketches, 
and other entertaining things will be 
on the program. The main feature 
will be a surprise to the comrades. 
Music will be furnished by the Mem- 
phis Boys Orchestra. Comrades of all 
senior and junior circles are urged to 
come. The admission is 15 cents. The 
proceeds will go for a good cause. 





every active old and new member: of 


jated and she deserves a crowded 
house. 

22d A. O.—The newly-established | 
forum held by this branch at the! 
Workmen's Circle Center, 218 Van 
Sicklen avenue, is increasing its at- 
tendance from week to week. This is 


are} 
A 


near fu- | 


bership of this branch wil! be invited | 


| 31; 
sideration 
| gle.” 


the subject, 


former teacher of | 
Scot- | 


Movements for Circle 1, | 


Circle 13 

Circle 18 held a fine meeting last 
Sunday in its headquarters at 420 
| Hinsdale street, Brooklyn. Three new 
| members were admitted, making a 
| total of 15 since its recent organiza- 

tion. Henry Sapkowitz, director, gave 
a short talk on the Yipsel movement. 
The meeting closed with a very fine 
musical program. 

On Jan. 31 a joint meeting of the 
juniors and seniors will be held in the 
headquarters. All comrades are in- 
vited, 


LECTURE CALENDAR 


| MANHATTAN 

Sunday, January 30, llth A. D., Judge 
Jacob Panken. Subject: “The Events 
of the Week.” Hennington Hall, 214 
le. Second street, auspices Socialist 
Party, 6-8-12 A. D. 

Sunday, January 30, 8:30 p.m., Sam- 
uel J. Schneider. Subject: “Magic and 
Spiritualism.” East Side Socialist 























Center, 204 East Broadway. Auspices, 
Socialist Party, 1-2 A. D, 
BRONX 
Friday, January 28, 8:30 p.m., Arthur 
Garfield Hays. Subject: “Russia of | 
Today.” 4215.Third avenue. Auspiees 
Tremont Forum. On Friday, February | 
4th, G. H. Harrold will lecture on 
“Present Situation in Mexico.” 
Monday, Feb. 8:30 pm., Jessie 
Stephen of Great Britain. Subject: 
“The Nine Days that Shook Britain.” 
(First of a series of lectures on the 
British Labor and Socialist move- 
ment). 1167 Boston Road. 
BROOKLYN 
Friday, January 28, $:30 p.m., Esther 





- 
‘> 





Friedman. Subject: “The Trend To- 
wards Equitable Distribution.” 167 
Tompkins avenue, auspices Socialist | 
Party, 6 A. D. On Friday, February 
4, Jessie Stephen will begin a series of | 
lectures on “Socialism and the Sex 
Question.” 

Friday, January 28, §:30 p.m., Frank 
Crosswaith, Subject: “The New Negro 











and the New Day.” Brownsville Labor 
Lyceum, 219 Sackman street. On Fri- 
day, Feb. 4, V. F. Calverton will lee- 
| ture on “Immigration and the Race 
| Myth.” 

Friday, January 28, 8:30 p.m., Nor- 


man Thomas. Subject: “Who Wants 
War In Mexico?” Workmen's Circle 
Center, 218 Van Sicklen avenue, aus- 
pices, 22nd A. D. On February 4 Rev. 











Ethelred Brown will lecture on “Debs, 
the Apostle of Socialism.” 

Tuesday, February 1, 8:30 p.m., Es- 
ther Friedman. Subject: “The Next 
Wer.” 345 South Third street, aus- 
pices Socialist Party, 4-14 A. D. 

Wednesday, February 2, 8 p.m., Mor- 
Baay Wolfman. Subject: “Socialist and | 
| Individual Liberty.” Woman's Aux- 
| ary, Educational Alliance, 76 Throop 
| avenue. 





| 





Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 
| A group of Philadelphia Socialists | 
|} successfully launched a study course} 
lin the “Cardinal Principles of Bocial- | 
| ism” at the Labor Institute, 808 Lo- 
cust street, last Monday evening. The/| 
second session of the class, which is| 
planned to serve the newer members | 
| of the party and others interested to} 
knowledge of the! 





gain a thorough 
fundamentals of Socialism, will be/ 
| held at Labor Institute, Monday, Jan. 


8:15 p. m. The subject for con-| 
will be “The Class Strug- | 
Comrade Thompson will present 
and the presentation will} 
questions and discus- | 
class is free. 


be followed by 
Admission to the 
| All are welcome. 
Theatre Benefit 

The North and West Philadelphia 
Branches will combine their efforts in 
holding a theatre benefit on March 7,! 
8 and 9 at the Walnut Theatre. A 
stage adaptation of Dickens’ “Pick- 
wick” will be presented by an excep- 
tionally talented company. Readers of | 
| The New Leader in Philadelphia and 
| vicinity are urged to make reserva- 
tions at once and help the movement | 


; 
| 


4 prone at as well as enjoying a fine | 
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(Continued from page 1) 
ist policy which brings about these 
recurring crises. 





On China the Administratio#s atti- 
tude is somewhat more assuring than 
on Mexico. If, in addition to declaring 
against any intervention, the President 
will now go to work on the basis of 
the Porter resolutidn to négotiate new 
treaties and warn our military repre- 
sentatives in Chinese waters to use 
the utmost discretion in the methods 
employed to protect American lives 
and property a Chinese tragedy may 
be averted. It is a pity that America 
has been so slow in doing what the 
Porter resolution urges. We have lost 
valuable time and valuable prestige by 
delay. It has seemed as if we were 
futilely trying to pull British chest- 
nuts out of the fire. Anyway we have 
followed the lead of those Bourbons— 
American and British—who will not 
learn anything about the New China 
that is arising. These Bourbons still 
menace peace. In Britain. they have 
apparently proved strong enough to 
check the pacific policy of the Foreign 
Office and to rush quite an expedition 
to Chinese waters. Under these cir- 
cumstances we cannot relax our vigi- 
lance with regard to China any more 
than Mexico. 





I am eager that Socialists should 
turn out to make the non-partisan 
mass meeting in which we are Co- 
operating a great success next Sunday 
afternoon at the Lyric Theatre. Big 
meetings make an impression on poli- 
ticians and they give an opportunity 
to do some sound educational work. 
Tell your friends and turn out next 
Sunday afternoon at 3:30, 





Lewis Corey has done us al] a great 
service by exploding that particular 
prosperity lie which insists that under 
the new capitalism income in the 
United States is becoming more and 
more equally distributed. For a very 
few years it did seem that something 
of the sort was the case. It is not 








true today. On the contrary, the share 
of the national income going into the 
hands of income receivers of $5,000 and 
over is steadily rising. The largest in- 
comes score the largest gains. 
1923 to 1924 the percentage of the total 
national income possessed by the com- 
paratively small number who receive 
more than $5,000 went up from 14.5 
percent. Speaking by 
classes, the farmer lost definitely. 
Wage earners probably lost slightly, 
These are only a few of the facts to 
be culled from Mr. Corey's unusually 
important article in the New Republic 
for January 26, 1927. I urgently recom- 
mend it to those Socialists and trade 
unionists who argue that we can’t do 
anything while we are or think we are 
so prosperous. 

Every now and then the profit wor- 
shoppers do something which leaves 
me stunned and breathless by its sheer 
hardened as I think I am to 
their effrontery. The latest exantple is 
at Boulder Dam. Boulder Dam ig an 
immense engineering projeet in the 
Colorado river, intended primarily to 
control disastrous alternations between 
water shortage and floods on the lower 
Colorado, Incidentally, however, a 
great dea] of hydroelectric power can 


percent to 17.7 


nerve, 








| be developed, and this can be sold by 


the government at a price which, in 
addition to the charge of irrigation | 
waters, would retire the capital cost 
of the dam in about twenty-five years. 

The original bilt in Congress, as a/| 
matter of course, authorized the gov- 
ernm@tt to produce and sell this etec- 
tric power to municipalities and to 
distributing companies. The power | 
interests were strong enough to get) 
the bill amended so as to provide that| } 
the government should either lease the| 
power rights or produce and sell its | 
own hydroelectricity. (Now they have| 
gone farther and persuaded Repre- 
sentative Leatherwood—somehow the} 
name sounds appropriate—to bring in| 
an amendment and a report favoring 
the amendment which would compel 
the government to lease the power | 
rights to the highest bidder. Already | 
the process of monopolization has gone} 
so far that there would be no genuine | 
competitive bidding. The government 
would build the dam and the power 
companies would get the profit. 

It is, of course, hypocritical 


non-| 


| sense for Representative Leatherwood 
} Or anyone else to say that this pro-| 


is in the interest of efficiency. 
because the private companies 
are afraid the companies will be too} 
efficient that they protest. This pro- 
posal] at Boulder Dam is a worse steal | 
than Muscle Shoals. The Federal gov- | 
ernment should keep Muscle Shoals | 
and Boulder Dam as nuclei of a great | 
publicly owned super-power system. | 
Pending the formation of such a sys-| 
tem government operation of these en- 
terprises will serve both as a measure | 
of the efficiency of private operation and | 
a check on private robbery. The same | 
argument applies, of course, to the! 
development of water power in the/ 
State of New York. The real criti-| 
cism of. the government plans at! 
Boulder Dam and of Governor Smith's} 
plan in New York is that they do not 
go far enough because they leave the} 
individual consumers too much at the 
mercy of the distributing companies. | 


posal 
It 


is 





be se- 
2738 N. | 


entertainment Tickets may 
cured through Nellie Lithgow, 
Reese street, phone Regent 5210; Louis | 
Schorpp, 338 N. Wilton street, and 
Local Philadelphia, room 3, Labor In- 
stitute, 808 Locust street. The Local | 
office is open from 3 to 6 p. m. on week | 
days and from noon to 5 on Satur- |} 
days. Reservations may also be made 
by mail to any of the above addresses, | 
Make your reservations at once. 


From } 


[fa Message of Hope and Encouragement for All Men 
and Women Who Suffer the Pains, Discom- hi 


forts and Agonies Caused by 


DOtAGEO OF oTOMACH 
AND DIGESTIVE OnGANG 


Marvelous Results Obtained by Modern Methods of 
Examination and Treatment in Thousands of. Cases of 
Dyspepsia, Chronic Indigestion, Dilated and Dropped 
Stomach, Autointoxication, Acidosis and Other Organic 


Ills. 





A Fluoroscopic X-Ray Examination at Dr. Ward’s Office 


In stomach conditions the X-Ray is indispensible. 
Ordinary physical examination is not sufficient 


| in many instances to disclose the nature of the disease, and therefore Dr. Ward has in- 
stalled one of the best X-Ray equipments to be had. 


cidosis, ulcerated and cancerous troubles. 


It reveals dilated or dropped stomach, 


It might be added that the examina- 


tion by the X-Ray is entircly free from any pain or unpleasantness and absolutely safe. 
No unnecessary disrobing, no fuse, no bother. 


Sound Advice to the Sick 


Are you ailing? Have you doctored 
in vain? Would you like to get well? 
If so, one visit to Dr, Ward's office will 
teach you more about your actual con- 
dition than you may hgve been able to 
learn in years Of suffering. Guided by 
the fact that most modern ailments origi- 
nate in the stomach, he hag acquired the 


most intimate knowledge of this vital 
organ and its functions. 

ive modern science a chance. Consult 
a physician who has made a life study 
of just such cases as yours. Nobody 
is better qualified and equipped to ad- 
vise and help you than Dr. Ward. He 


does no guesswork and leaves nothing 
to chance. 

In the thirty-six years of his practice 
he has treated more stomach 
than any physician im this country. 
success has been acclaimed by thousands 


of men and women whom he has returned | 


to a state of splendid health and physi- 
cal fitness they had not enjoyed in years. 


Don’t Neglect Your Ills 


Don't delay! Neglect always makes 
things worse. Dr. Ward's most critical 
examination will dispel all doubt. ‘The 
X-Ray will locate any internal disar- 
rangements and deformities, the-labora- 
tory tests and chemical analyses will! dis- 
closé the obscure causes of your com- 
plaint. The treatments are on a Dar 
with’ the examination in thoroughness 
Every case is treated according to cause, | 


nature and severity of the patient's con- 
dition, and satisfactory results are inevit- 
able. Once the destroying elements are 


eliminated from your system you feel re- | 


the bloom of health reappears, 


jJuvenated, 
and life 


your step becomes elastic 
bright again. 


Symptoms That Need 
Watching 


Stomach sufferers are subject to head- 
aches, dizzinese, palpitation of the heart, 
lack of energy, drowsiness after meals, 
a coated tongue, offensive breath. 
changeable appetite, vomiting, heartburn, 
as, pains in the stomach and various 
parts of the body; rheumatism is often 


looks 


prceens ; bronchial cough and other symp- 
toms follow, showing deterioration of tis- 
sue, Don't ignore these warnings and 
don't rely on the time-worn, inferior 


treatments, with their useless drugs and 
temporary stimulants 

Dr. Ward will be 
in person and explain his methods to you 
You are under no obligation to take 
treatment, but it is well to know and not 
to trust to guesswork. 


I Consider Your Work Just 


Wonderful 
You Gave Me Back My Health After 
All Other Treatments and Two 
Operations Had Failed 


Dear Poctor Ward: 


In writing you this letter 1 feel almost 
unable to express my fullest gratitude 
to you for the help you have given me 
in regaining my health after I had suf- 
fered for more than fifteen years M) 
stomach had os 1 me all during this 
!time with pains eadaches, dizziness, 
shortness of breath. and palpi tation For 


the last six years I had an almost con- 






stant pain in the left side of my abdo- 
men. J went to at least ten different 
doctors and went through two severe op- 
erations, but all in vai XN faith ir 
docters” "was gone, and. even when my 
brother, whom you had cured from what} 
other doctors had told him was “ulcers 
of the stomach" advised me to consult 
you, I was still s tical But I was, 
persuaded to try e more, and y 
may be sure, Doctor, that I] wi!l never 


regret that step. I am feeling in the very 


best of health, no pains or other com- 
plaints, and I consider your work just 
wonderful. You are at liberty to publish 
this letter if vou wish, and I hope it will 
be the means of encouraging others to 
seek good health where I found mine 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. J. R. WALTON, 


79 Rutgers Street, Belleville, N. J. 


sufferers | 
His | 


glad to welcome you} 


Authoritative Evidence of 
Permanent Relief 
Seventeen Months After Completing 


Treatment Gound Brook Resident 
Enjoys Perfect Health. 


May 2, 1933, 
Dr. F. R. Ward, 4 
241 W. 72nd St.. New York City. 
Dear Doctor Ward: 
am writing this letter to you after 


completing your treatment with the hope 
that it will tell you how grateful I am 
to you and also perhaps be the means of 
helping others who may be suffering as 
it once did. For over a year I suffered 
| from a terrible bloated feeling from gas. 


|My food always repeated and the sour- 
ness in my stomach was terrific. I had 
to sit up many nights because I could 


} not sleep. The week before I came to 
you I could only sleep one hour ove night. 
| I had taken every known remedy for in- 
| digestion, but they did me no good what- 
After meals I! always felt like 
I lost all of my ambition and 
was very much afraid that some serious 
disorders were under way to utterly ruin 
my health. I was somewhat overweight 

but since taking 


ever 
sleeping. 






for a man of my build, 
| your treatment and getting rid of all 
stomach troubles and worry I have lost 


several pounds and I can assure you the 
I feel stronger as a _ resu! Toda; 
I feel like a boy again, full of pep and 
energy and I would like to see every per- 
son in New York who is suffering as I 
did go to you and get the renewed health 
strength that your treatment has 
Very grateful vours 
WILLIAM LEHMAN, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| and 
given me. 


220 Bast St., Bound Brook, N. J. 
AFFIDAVIT—Personally appeared before 
me on the day and year above written, 


Mr. William Lehman, who has been duly 
sworn does prociaim that the above stato- 
| ment is the whole trut’ and nothing but 


the truth. MADALYN R. CLARK. 
Notary Publie. 
| NOTE An inquiry made recently has 
brought out the fact that Mr. Lehman 
has been enjoying continued good health 
and has been able to eat anything with- 


bad effects ever since he wrote the 


| out 
testimonial seventac 1 months ago. 


above 


I Feel Just Like a New Man 


Patient Highly Recommends Decter 
Ward's Treatments 


Doctor Ward 
gives me great pleasure to tell you 
got along at your place t 
troubled for some time with 
back. In fact, I had peins 
bod) I took other treat- 
medicines, which cost me a 
of money, bit did not do mé any 
good I was told by a friend to go to 
as I had heard of the great work 
ere doing, I 
advice. 
a new 
to anybody who is sic 
Sincerely you 
ANDREW KALLEVIK, 


Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


| Dear 
| It 
how well I 
| had been 

| pains in my 
all over my 
and 





| took ] 
just like 
mend you 
needs help 


705 60th St 


Examination and Proof Treatment 






In Dr. Ward's offices every patient re- 

‘ a thoreugh Fluo X-Ray 

blood presst est. chemi- 

areful physical examina- 

tion a CONVINCING. PROOF 

TREAT ME NT. the entire cost of which 

is only five dol! ars’ ($5.00) This is but 

a very small fraction of the fees usually 
arged by other epecialists 

Other Olseases Treated 

{| Among the many other ajjments treated 

at Dr. F. R. Ward's office ‘ Anaemia. 

asthina, bronchitis, biliousness, bladder 

and bowel trouble, constipati ny loons 

darrhoea. diabetes, eczema, b ike 

orders, jaundice, gallstones, on high 

and low blood pressure, heart weakness, 

insomnia, liver and kidney trouble, lum- 


nerve exhaustion, : hose 

throat troubles, obasity, rheumatism, 
sciatica, skin complaints, swollen glands, 
and vertigo. The Gost involved in tak- 
ing these treatments is extremely low 
| and Within everybody's reach 


neuralgia, 


bago 


Dr F. R. WARD 241 West 72nd Street, N. Y. 


Between Broadway end West Ead Areput 
Licensed Physician—Graduate 1890, University Medical College of New Yor’ 


A five-story bu 
facilities for the care and 
ing them every comfort 


iding deveted exclug 
attention of the ¢ 
nd advantage end 


receive their 


y pati 


Men and women | wil 
ment reems are provided fo 
attendants for weme 
bedy 
Dr. Ward's establis 
be called the most complete and up-to 





-date of 


vely te the treatment ef 
onstantly increasing number of patients, sferd- 


_ireetment 
Ther © are men attendacts for men end women 


hment for the treatment of disease &y 
f its kind 


the sick, with emple 


insuring efficient handling of their ceases 
on separate floora, and individual treat- 


attentios fer every~ 





and « 


The treatments are ro arrenged thar pati ents may come and go as their time permits 


Natural Meiheds may justly 


in America. A visit will convince you 


OFFICE HOURS: 


Mondays, Wednesdays. Thursdays 


Tuesdays and Fridays, 9 a. m. 


and Seturdays. 9 a. m. to § p. ™- 


te 1 p. m.; Sundays, 9 a. m. to 12m. 
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A NEW CHINA 


HE Powers are not facing a Boxer re- 
bellion in China. That rebellion was a 
spontaneous uprising of disorganized 
Chinese without a program. What the Pow- 
-ers face today is an organized nationalist 
movement, considerably disciplined, deter- 
mined to recover control of the nation, abolish 
the “rights” seized by the Powers by force 
Pe many years ago, and to resume the sover- 
eignty of the Chinese people. That movement 
has a powerful army led by a competent gen- 
_ eral whose march from the South to the gates 

of Shanghai is a remarkable achievement. 

The Peking Government months ago crum- 
bled and its shadow is maintained only by the 
influence of Japan. It never was anything 
else than a tool of Japanese imperialism. The 
Nationalists now control half or more than 
half of China, Despite bandits hovering about 
the fringe of the Nationalist army the latter 
has been able on the whole to maintain dis- 
cipline and order. A new generation of Chi- 

: nese has grown up since the Boxer Rebellion. 
They have informed and intelligent leaders 
who for years have been inspiring the Chinese 
people with the desire to be masters in their 
own house. 

Great Britain appears to be the first Power 
to understand the new order in China by hav- 
ing announced its intention of reconsidering 
the unfair treaties that have made a mockery + 
of Chinese sovereignty and that .have contrib- 
uted to the present disorder. At Washington 
Coolidge and Kellogg have proved to be the 
two most incompetent politicians that have 
ever handled American foreign affairs. China 
has all the possibilities of a war that may in- 
volve many nations, and yet Washington has 
done nothing to avert this calamity. Chair- 
man Porter of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs has introduced a resolution to 
revise the treaties with China and to abandon 
extraterritorial rights in China. This has 
been adopted. It is high time that we got out 
of China and that the other Powers get out. 
A new China faces the world and the Powers 
now have to face this new China. 





MORE INNOCENTS’ CLUBS 

HE largest industry promoted by Ameri-. . 
T can Communists is the founding of what 
in Europe'they call “innocents” clubs.” 
These consist of disguised organizations to 
support some special issue that may appeal 
to “innocents” outside the Communist move- 
ment. These are drawn into the “innocents’ 
club” and a drive is made for funds. The 
Communists always manage to get one of 
their number at the head of each organization 
who receives any money that is contributed. 
a Out of these funds Communist speakers are 
paid and papers or a press service is main- 
tained which gives more jobs to Communists. 
It is impossible to keep track of all these 
“innocents’ clubs.”. One is maintained osten- 
sibly for the benefit of Filipino independence 
and another for the special welfare of west- 
ern farmers. Then there the American 
Negro Congress with its ‘official organ, “Ne- 
gro Champion,” established in Chicago. How 
much money these “clubs” have brought in 





wstutenaliasiet 


As eit! 


is 


j we do not know. 
Recently another “innocents’ club” was 
founded in Chicago, the “Labor Sports 


Union,” which maintains a regular press serv- 
ice. This follows instructions outlined in 
Moscow last February showing the need of 
the sovieteers planting “nuclei” in sport or- 
; ganizations. Thus far it is an experiment and 
whether the business will be continued de- 
pends upon how much it pays the gentlemen 
P in-charge. January witnessed the launching 
of ‘still another business in Chicago, “The 
Labor Uyity Publishing Association,” with 
its official organ, “Labor Unity.” This is in- 
tended to draw “innocents” of the trade 
i unions into a disguised “progressive” move- 
ment and bring Communists closer to trade 
union treasuries: 

Then there is the “All-American Anti-Im- 
perialist League,” another “innocents’ club” 
floated in Chicago, and which gave Calculat- 
ing Cal and Nervous Nell a fainting spell two 
weeks ago. Its main output has been wind, 
but it has done excellent service for our re- 
actionary imperialist classes. To this must 
be added the “International Labor Defense,” 
which has specialized in raising funds for 
Sacco and Vanzetti. A few weeks ago The 
Sacco-Vanzetti Defense Committee of Boston 
issued a statement declaring that despite re- 
peated efforts it could obtain no reports from 
this “innocents’ club” or an accurate account 
of funds received or disbursed by it. 

This club has been the most profitable busi- 


ae ene 


Press Correspondence, a press agency of the 
Communist International maintained in Vi- 
enna, in its issue of January 6, claims that the 
Sacco-Vanzetti “innocents’ club” raised a half- 
million dollars. The Boston committee de- 
clares that it received no reports of this fund. 
We are justified in drawing the conclusion 
that the Communists are equal to collecting 
funds for two men within the shadow of the 
electric chair and spending the money ‘for 
their own propaganda. ci 
The importarice of this matter justifies the 
space we have given to it. The organized 
working class should be on their guard 


against these swindles. 

I legislation or control of government by 
any group will not enhance the fortunes 

of individuals. He has asserted time after 

time that success of the individual is deter- 

mined by individual initiative and reliance on 

individual capacities. ; 

Like most dogmas this one is contradicted 
by the facts. Even the ruling classes who 
help to market this belief do not act upon it. 
The dogma is intended for the classes below. 
The American oil oligarchs with -investments 
in Mexico, for example, know very well that it 
is profitable to them to have the powers of 
government on their side. If they relied on 
their “individual initiative” to skin the Mexi- 
cans a few hundred of them would march 
across the Rio Grande, but-it is certain that 
we will never enjoy that spectacle. Their 
march would do no harm. It is. when thou- 
sands of citizens with no investments in Mex- 
ico are sent on a holy crusade for these in- 
vestors that harm is done, 

Another instance of the importance of hav- 
ing the powers of government on your side 
rather than the abstraction of “individual 
initiative’ was shown by Rev. John A. Ryan 
of the Catholic Conference on Industrial. Re- 
lations in a recent address in Illinois. He 
calls attention to a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States which 
“gives the owners of a public utility, though 
they possess a monopoly of a necessary com- 
modity and though their money is practically 
guaranteed, a return of :not less than: 30 per 
cent. on their actual investment.” He adds 
that if this increase is granted the railroads, 
“it will lift the probable Interstate Commerce 
valuation from twenty-two billion to between 
thirty-three and thirty-four billion dollars.” 

What a fine installment of prosperity. Ob- 
serve that the owners of public utilities not 
only invest in them, but also invest in poli- 
tics. They get good returns on both invest- 
ments, the Supreme Court generously award- 
ing the dividends for investment in politics. 
It is now in order for President Coolidge to 
give us another address on the importance 
of “individual initiative” and to emphasize the 
need of avoiding the blight of Socialism. 





JUDICIAL DIVIDENDS 


T IS a dogma of President Coolidge that 





AND KELLOGG 


INCE Coolidge and Kellogg insist that 
te Mexico shall not take over any American 

properties in Mexico, and this may be the 
pretext for war, it is well to call their atten- 
tion to the fact that the American Govern- 
ment rests on the confiscation of the property 
of British Loyalists. Mexico had a revolution. 
So did we. Our revolution was followed by 
confiscating property of Loyalists who had 
become aliens. If Mexico confiscates the 
property of any aliens she will merely follow 
our own example. 

We suggest that Coolidge and Kellogg con- 
sult Van Tyne’s “The Loyalists in the Ameri- 
can Revolution” and Flick’s “Loyalism in 
New York.” Both works are standard au-.. 
thorities, one dealing with the subject in gen- 
eral and the other with New York in partic- 
ular. 
The fifth article of the Treaty of 1783. pro- 
vided for the restitution of confiscated prop- 
erty of British subjects, but that other “per- 
sons”—the Loyalists—should be given twee 
months in an effort to recover their estates 
from the States. Congress recommended ,a 
conciliatory policy toward the Loyalists, but 
the States proceeded with further confisca- 
tions. Washington heartily approved the pol- 
icy of confiscating Loyalist property. 

If Coolidge and Kellogg will turn to the 
long table in the Appendix of Flick’s study 
they will get some details of the confiscations 
in this one State alone, especially the large 
estates of the Philipse, Morris, DeLancey, 
Bayard and Wickham families. The confis- 
cations in all the States were so large that 
Parliament appointed a commission of five 
members to consider the losses of the Loyal- 
ists and the latter presented a total of $50,411,- 


000 claims. This was an enormous amount 
for that period. These claims were scaled 
down by the commission and the British 


Government ultimately paid to Loyalists in 
food, clothing, shelter, annunities and money 
compensation at least $30,000,000. 

Now Mexico does not propose to follow the 
American example of confiscation. She pro- 
poses to investigate all titles held by Ameri- - 
cans. Those that are valid will be granted 
liberal leases. Those that are not will not get 
such leases. The Coolidge-Kellogg policy at- 
tempts to support all American claims regard- 
less of their character. 

We submit, therefore, that Mexico does not 
propose confiscation, and that even if she did 
she would have an American example to jus- 
tify her. Coolidge and Kellogg have no 
ground in American history or in interna- 
tional equity for doing what they ptfopose to 
do. It is well to keep these facts in mind. 
The danger is not over. 





We cannot too often emphasize the fact 
that danger of war with Mexico is not over. 
Anything may happen after Congress ad- 
journs in March. In most European nations 
if an administration had been so thoroughly 
repudiated as the Coolidge firm has been it 
would have been compelled to resign. Here 
we have to put up with the danger of more 
bungling. We suggest that every opponent 
of war attend the protest mass meeting at 
the Lyric Theatre Sunday afternoon. Do 








ness for the Communists. The International 









your bit to avert war! 


A FEW FACTS FOR COOLIDGE 








-- The News of the Week pe 





Critical 








Franco-Italian coast smuggling_ ref- 
ugees out of the Black Shirt jail. Just 
how safe:the dictator feels is illustrated 
by the.-banning of masks in public 
during the carnival season just begin- 
ning, by plans to extend the death 
penality to “common” criminals, and by 
a. detailed story in the Berlin Vor- 
waerts putting the number of Socialist 
and labor’ leaders exiled to lonely isles 
under the new law of residence at 942, 
among whom is Professor Arturo Lab- 
riola. In the United States Professor 
Gaetano Salvemini is telling big audi- 
ences about the reign of terror in ‘his 
native land and his lectures are gener- 
ally accompanied by clashes between 
anti-Fascisti and Fascisti. In Poland 
the Pilsudski Government continues to 
talk about fearful plots hatched in Mos- 
cow and at the same time is reported 
dickering for friendship with the re- 
actionary regime in Lithuania. In 
France Poincare apparently has con- 
cluded to abandon his mirage of re- 
storing the franc to par and is: getting 


Richard Wash- 
Massachusetts burn Child has 


Law on Trial done the’ courage- 

ous thing by join- 
ing those who urge a new. trial for 
Sacco and Venzetti and also in making 
the point that the law itself is on trial 
in this case. Certainly Child cannot be 
considered an “undesirable citizen.” 
Two years ago he wrote articles for 
the Saturday Evening Post which were 
favorable to Mussolini. One who -is 
capable of that must certainly be pro- 
foundly impressed with the injustice 
done to Sacco and Vanzetti to raise his 
voice for the condemmed men.’ He de- 
clares that thé issue now is to make 
the law “a living force rather than a 
mummified majesty” and adds that 
“the vast accumulation of passion and 
prejudice, smugness and technicality, 
which has piled up to obscure’ that 
issue” must be abandoned or the law 
itself will become a farce. He insists 
that Massachusetts is not alone. con- 


tinent.” 


favor intervention. 
Socialists 
lies and now Mexico is the victim. 
small investment in truth would be 


bate. 


‘trouble as “anthropological 


country. The distinguished statesma 


his profound 
social and political disturbances, 





For the Massachusetts court to ignore 
the sworn statements of former Federal 
agents whose remorse compelled them 
to make these statements is to confirm 
suspicions that. the cards are stacked 
against workingmen. Criticism from 
this source cannot be very well ignored 


cially in Colombia and Argentina. 
the former covntry, where the Gov 


nates, aS a rather useless check on the 
National Assembly, 





foreign concession holders, 10,00 
Organized work- 
ers of Mexico in 


Wise Thinking 


pathy and the company is in a diffi 
cult position. 
tion by Communist leaders, 
thorities have rushed a regiment o 


Calles Government in its dispute with 
the United’ States. With William 
Green’s declaration against interven- 
tion the organized workers of the two 
republics are united in  épinion. 
Meantime the U. S. Senate has staged 
an interesting performance in the de- 
bate on the Robinson resolution favor- 
ing arbitration of the Mexican ques- 
tions. The resolution was adopted by 
a vote of 79 to 0, but it should also 





With the Pope 


Front Position ordering the: dis- 
‘banding of the 


For Mussolini 
on Catholic Boy 


Scouts in towns of under 20,000 inhabi- 
tants in compliance with a Fascist 
edict that all boys must be incorporat- 
ed in the Balillas, where Black Shirt 
“patriotism” takes the place of religion; 


have been shot. 


remarks to the effect that he preferred 
lives and property of its nationals” 


rule of the Tories in Britain being ex- 
ploited in his favor, Benito Mussolini 
is very much in the limelight again. 
Other more or less veracious news 
items from abroad report il duce ne- 
gotiating with Albert Thomas, director 
of the International Labor Organization 
of the League of Nations, in the hope 
of making the Fascist union delegates 
to that body persone grate in Geneva; 
tell of Mussolini’s plans for making his 
air forces second only to those of France 
this year; and describe the big business 
being done by fishermen along the 


-- = THE CHATTER BOX -:- «- 


Portrait of a Poet 


That little mite whose purpose is to dig 

Its tunnels through the bark, is never lost 

Upon the growing leaf, however tossed; 

It knows the veins converging towards the twig. 
But that stray bug who fell down through the air 
To find itself bewildered on a heap 

of fallen autumn leaves, to crawl and creep 

On ways that lead to nowhere and despair! 


Heflin proved the demagogue, claim- movement growing fast. 
ing that his life had been threatened 
because of. his criticism of the Knights 
of Columbus, that he might be mur- 
dered, etc. On the other hand, the 
Knights have engaged in a type of 
propaganda that serves the dema- 
gogue. Peter Collins has been on the 
lecture. platform for the Knights. He 
has distributed folders declaring Calles 
“spreads the doctrine of free love,” 
that he “instigates murder,” ‘‘coun- 
tenances robbery,” “reveals himself as 


the Socialist Party in the capital. 
main streets, 
leading publication, 


the big, fighting Argentine Socialist 
daily. 














T LAST we have found leisure and space enough 
to tell the expectant constellations our mite of 
an opinion on the poetry of Lucia Trent, and 

Ralph Cheney. These two have done the Elizabeth 
Barrett and Robert Browning stunt only the day be- 


fore this writing. They are now married,.in fact as 


well as in rhyme, and so may they live happily ever 
afterward, despite all we say here regarding their 


work. 

Miss Trent's “Dawn Stars,” and Mr. Cheney's 
“Touch and Go” are first books of verse published by 
Henry Harrison of New York City. The young poet- 
ess presents us lyrics in limpid clarity to a music of 
unstrained notes. Nor do they ‘betray a finish from 
too much forced fussing and polishing to attain palp- 
able perfection. There is a ringing social conscience 
in “Lavender Dusters,” “Two .Women,” and “From 
Beyond.” She even reaches a glittering register of 
beauty in “Drink Deep of Beauty.” The only slightly 
irritating flat tone in her work comes from an all too 
frequent use of “lovely,” loveliness,” and “lonely,” 
loneliness.” One might also complain with some self- 
comfort that at times she employs the obvious phrase 
for the more elusive one. But these be the common 
flaws found in all first volumnes from young singers. 
But even in her plainest moments, she has something 
worthy of expression. And not infrequently does she But the trees are all bare— 
say it to an enchanting music. Is your Meart won? 

Her book it a promissory note we would not hesi- I. A. M. 
tate to indorse, so certain are we of the maker's abil- 


ity to honor it in due time. © 





She raised a shock of hair and shell-rimmed eyes 
And told her syllables. But in her mind 
That little imp was wriggling to emerge— 
Who always took her reason by surprise. 
She stopped her rhymes and told herself, instead, 
She was a bug upon a heap of nwords. 

ISRAEL NEWMAN. 


In reply to Kate Herman’s 
“Sing Me a Melody” 


Fairest of Katherines, 
List to my tune, 

Born not of the canteens 
Nor a bassoon. 


The grey is in my hair, 
My heart is young 


Someday a Christ will arise in the Labor movement 
of America who will drive the job-hounds and power- 
mongers out of the temple, establish a creed of service 
and idealism, and fill the wage-drugged hordes with 
a cleansing faith and spiritual vision. He will prob- 
ably be crucified for his love and labor. But he will 





Of Ralph Cheney’s “Touch and Go,” we refuse to 
believe that it is a first effort. There is a maturity 
and surefootedness about his work that compels the 


reader to view it with intellectual respect. True, the go to his glory with all the legendary splendor and 
book suffers somewhat from a too liberal inclusion self- justification. 
of his “Pagan” and Kreymborgian days. True, the Until that day of days, we are confronted with a 


situation that spells despair and even horror to those 
of us who have given so unsparingly and with such 
sacrifice to make a world safe for the worker. Al- 
ways, in the old days we were preyed upon by a low 
parasite, the half-baked intellectual who saw a salary 
in a job among working class organizations, and who 
plotted and planned and manoeuvred until he found 
himself with a swivel chair and a weekly income. 
From that position he pulled and puked and pleaded 
until he gained some influence with the higher ups. 
The moneys that the organized workers paid in dues 
and taxes to the unions and societies, mounted into 
an unmanageable sum. He found a way to have voice 
in its disposal, whether in investments, or in disburse- 
ments. Strikes came. He found the employers using 
police and gunmen to break the strike. He and his 
ilk advised the unions to fight the enemy with his own 
weapons. Police and gunmen were apparently for hire 
like the Hessians of old. The act in itself was illegal. 
Moneys did not have to be accounted for when spent 
in such a manner. 

He and his ilk, now grown to legion, aided 
and abetted the crime in hiring police and gangsters 
with the two-fold purpose of helping to win the strike, 
and covertly stealing from the union funds for them- 
selves. These charges will never be proven, perhaps. 
But all the laws of logic, reason, and experience are 
for these declarations. The result is that all the sides 
in the civil warfare among the unions throughout the 
country are caught in the mesh of their own devious 


epigram is sometimes burnished up to outdazzle the 
song. But, a close reading of his verse is an invigor- 
ating experience. His “Lover for Death,” which we 
once republished here, heads the group and lends its 
healthily decadent perfection to banner the parade. 
“Dark Encounter” has elements of greatness in motif 
and treatment that one rarely meets in modern verse, 
and “Behind New Masks” for all of its deliberate 
breaks into the vernacular braces the intellect with 
its whip-lash philosophy and incisive skill. There are 
some quite obvious flaws in technique and treatment. 
There are also quite a few crimes here and there 
committed against the ordained laws of rhyme and 
reason. But we will always remain content to con- 
sider that poetry is purely human and all too prone to 
fall into facile error. We know of no crime more he- 
nious than that committed by a reviewer who presents 
an occasional faulty rhyme or measure, or even an 
inept metaphor as sufficient reason to besmirch the 
name and genius behind the artistry as a whole. Such 
reviewers are just smart alecks who have a greater 
regard for the sound of their own self-puffery. Some 
day we intend to tell a little inside story of modern 
book reviewers. It will neither be pleasant nor in- 
spiring to hear. 

Ralph Cheney's “Touch and Go” is to our mind a 
distinct and valuable contribution to modern Amer- 
ican verse. As the days go on, we prophesy his grow- 
ing significance, 











~ weaving. This gunmen business is something more 
Skyscrapers dangerous to themselves now than it ever was against 

So straight and lean above the city’s squallor, their industrial opponents. The unions are and will 
Like phallic symbols thrusting to the sky, be subjected to a crue! blackmail from these lawless 
The buildings rise, each one a shoulder taller, and godless elements, until treasuries are drained and 


organizations built on the blood earned struggles of 
earlier years are smashed. -The open shop movement 
in this country is undergoing a slack season right 
now. Why spend money to break up unions, reason 
the bosses, when the unions left to their own vices 
and diseases, their blind, power-hungry leadership 
4 and blinder and hungrier rivals will batter themselves 
into chaos and ruin . .. ? 

These are indeed ugly days for dreamers and 
idealists. Surely they are disitiusioning hours for 
those who gave so much for so little. 


S. A. de Witt. 


To dwarf the tiny structure that is I. 


Aloft they mount in granite and in marble, 
The citadels and temples of our day, 

Rising like larks that used to soar and warble 
Above green fields where children were at play. 


O mighty monuments to gain and greed 
How high shall your unbending columns run 
Ere time shall tear you down and all your breed 
Shall lie in fallow meadows ‘neath the sun! 











Henry Reich, Jr. 


tyrant, Bolshevist, murderer,” and 
stands for “thé Bolshevizing of Mexi- 
co and, ultimately, the American Con- 
Such shameful and malicious 
conduct cannot be reconciled with the 
claim of the Knights that they do not 
For many years 
were the target for ‘these 


unique experience for this gentleman. 
We must also mention Senator Mc- 
_Lean’s two pearls in the Senate de- 
He described, the Nicaraguan 
and 
meteorological” and that the weather 
and the \Creator had acted as part- 
ners in what has happened in that 


should be voted a wreath of roses for 
insight into economic, 


The class strug- 


In 


ernment seems to be at the service of 


workers are involved in-a strike by 
the ‘dreadfully exploited “hands” of the 
in Barranca 


by Massachusetts officials and we hope On Mexico a large mass Tropical Oil Company 
that it will contribute something to meeting this week Bermeja. The transport workers along 
aiding Sacco and Vanzetti. declared. their solidarity with the the Magdelana River are out in sym 


Charging violent agita- 
the au- 


infantry to the scene and, according to 
one Bogota dispatch, fifteen strikers 
In the past the trans- 
port men of Colombia have shown 
themiselves to be resolute strikers and 
their help is expected to turn the 
scales for the oil workers, unless the 


with Ricciotti Garibaldi found guilty by ‘ 
a French court of plotting on French be remembered that it embodies the American company’s State support 
soil against Spain; with G. B. Shaw’s 4angerous declaration that the Ameri- proves too strong. In Tucuman, Ar- 

" ean Government should protect “the gentina, the local unions have gone 


out against the high taxes imposed by 


In the midst 
of these reports of the-dark side of the 
class war comes an A. P. message from 
Buenos Aires describing the great en- 
thusiasm that prevailed at the formal 
opening of the People’s House built by 
In 
this fine, big building on one of the 
will be housed the na- 
tional office of the party and also its 
La Vanguardia, 





Cruisings 
By V. F. Calverton— 
Negro Poetry 


HE -poetry of the Negro is a 
curious contribytion to cone 
temporary Americai literature, 


A 
a 


It possesses a uniqueness that is cap- 
tivating as a caress. Without achiev- 
ing the sublime or the great, it seldom 
descends to the ordinary or the com- 
monplace. It is as representative of 
the ideas and reactions, or what once 
would have been called the soul and 
the spirit, of a people as any literature 
that we have today. 2 

The history of the Negro is written 
in the history of his poetry: His suf- 
ferings, his passions, his joys, his 
dreams are all interwoven into the 
songs of his people. The other worldly 
attitude of the old Negro is reflected 
in his Spirituals with their appeals to 
Jesus and@ their fever for angelic 


n 


cerned in-this affair. It has “become : i j 

not only‘a national but an internationa) ™24¥ to put the nation through bank- Class War in gle flares up| choirs and heaven-bound L's. Slavery 

dais abddetians’ dheaadmedinistetn: ruptcy. In Hungary Premier Bethlen South America again in South} bred despair. Life then could offer 
re has finally set up his House of. Mag- America, espe-| neither palliative nor aspiration. The 


Negro’ turned to another world with 
-| the gesture of a falling warrior. It 
was his only escape. His religion fed 
0| upon the promise of a paradise, an 
other-worldly utopia. A spiritual 
mania was created. With the passing 
of slavery, however, this consuming 
spirituality did not completely disap- 
.| pear. It still remains, a vestige that 
scarcely has begun to wither. In the 
Negro Spirituals this earthly-despair 
and “heavenly-aspiration, this tragedy 
f of race-sacrifice, have been distilled 
into moving and poignant song. 

In the Negro Labor Songs and the 
Negro Blues another phase of Negro 
poetry is picturesquely revealed. The 
Labor Songs, writes Clarence Cameron 
White in the current issue of The 
Modern Quarterly, “are products of 
the Southern Turpentine Camps, rail- 
read gangs and workers in tobacco 
factories; they are also to be found in 
the mining camps of Alabama, Flor- 
“Water Boy,” 


an open and above board dictatorship , x & Virginia.” 

like that in Italy to the hypocritical abroad. That word “property” may the local city council. Associated “el grey by a ate aman 
: , j . , dis he eport th trik iar a 1D) 

prove a joker. In the debate Senator Press spatches repor e strike of this type. These songs have grown 


out of the Negro’s daily toil, out of the 
rhythm of his work, and they con- 
stitute an element that is communal 
rather than individualistic. The col- 
lectivism of his labor is immediately 
transparent in the nature of these 
songs. The words to the songs vary 
with the nature of the labor. From 
these songs, through a kind of switch- 
ing and criss-crossing evolution, have 
developed the famous Negro Blues. 
Thesé Blues, now popular on Colum- 
bia records, and familiar through the 
interprétations of Bessie and Clara 
“mith, Ethel Waters and others, have 
received recent development in the 
poetry of Langston Hughes. In 
Hughes’ latest volume, “Fine Clothes 
to the Jew” (A. Knopf, $2.00), it is the 
Blues motif that prevails. The’ first 
eight and the last nine poems in the 
book are patterned precisely after the 
manner and form of the original folk- 
song Blues. The poetic pattern of the 
Blues is interesting because of its dis- 
tant resemblanee to the form of some 
of the old English ballads. The dic- 
tion is simple, almost primitive; the 
metaphors, though few, are unpedantic 
and uninvolved; incremental repeti- 
tion, one long line repeating itself in 
each stanza, is also an arresting ele- 
ment in the technique. The habit of 
having the third line to rhyme with 
the first also adds charm to the form. 
As to their spirit Hughes’ own com- 
ment is instructive: while “the mood 
of the Blues is almost always de- 
spondency, when they are sung people 
laugh.” 
“The Weary Blues,” Hughes's first 
book of poems, had attracted interest 
by its oddness rather than simplicity. 
“The Weary Blues” was a much more 
ambitious and pretentious volume than 
is “Fine Clothes to the Jew.” ‘With 
|its far-flung and often fantastic 
|} metaphors, the former collection failed 
| to attain the striking simplicity of the 
latter. In “Fine Clothes to the Jew,” 
Hughes, in places, has almost approxi- 
mated the directness and intimacy of 
sentiment, the unpracticed phrase and 
rhythm, of such Blues as “The Awful 
Moanin’ Blues, “The Chicago-Bound 
Blues,” or “The Mason-Dixie Blues.” 
This is a distinct achievement. Al- 
though not equal in beauty, it is well- 
| nigh equal in degree of approximation 
|to the Coleridge and Longfellow imi- 
tations of the old ballads. 

Hughes is still an unfinished poet. 
He is still young, still fumbling for 
| forms that will give stability and 
| vigor to his verse. In the “Blues” he 
}has found an interesting medium. The 
| Scope is small, unfortunately, and what 
jhe will do when he starts off on a new 
| tangent’ still remains problematical. 
|In “Fine Clothes to the Jew,” however, 
|} he has undoubtedly made an advance 

















| 
}-——ang in a genre in which he is com- 


petent. 

These fragments from his poem 
“Mulatto” are illustrative not of the 
Blues, but of a spirit that at times 


gives his poetry something of the verve 
and defiance that may ultimately be 
transmitted into that exquisite chal- 
lenge of revolutionary art: 
Georgia dusk 

I am your son, white man. 


And the turpentine woods. 
One of the pillars of the temple fell. 
You are my son! 
Like hell! 
The moon over the turpentine woods, 
The Southern night 
Full of stars, 
Great big yellow stars, 
Juicy bodies 
Of nigger wenches 
Blue black 
Against black fences 
O, you little bastard boy, 
What's a body but a toy? 
The scent of pine wood stings the soft 
night air. 
What's the body of your mother? 
Silver moonlight everywhere. 
What's the body of your mother? 
Sharp pine scent in the evening afr. 
A nigger night, 
A nigger joy, 
A little yellow 
Bastard boy. 
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